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THE “TERRIBLE TURK” WHO IS NO LONGER QUITE SO TERRIBLE 


Ahmed Madrali, who was defeated for the first time in his career by the Russian, Georges Hackenschmidt, in a match for the wrestling championship or the 
world at Olympia on Saturday night. The match lasted just forty seconds, and Madrali had his right arm dislocated. Specially photographed for THe TaTLer by 
Cainpbell and Gray 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr, H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


=EN’? ALL. A 
Ou: N’S H sunSUNDAY, AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - Mr, Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s. to 5s. Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


There is appalling Distress in the East End this Winter, and it is 
felt by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering, of whom 
there are thousands. 


Last year 6,410 poor sufferers were gratuitously nursed in their 
own homes by 


PLAISTOW NURSES 


Under the direction of SISTER KATHERINE (Miss kK. Twining). 


The GLOBE says: “We venture to say that there is no Nursing Institute in 
London so worthy of public support as this body of Plaistow nurses.” 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT 
NURSES’ HOME, 
Plaistow, Victoria Docks, and East Ham. 


Although the Charity fulfils the functions of a Hospital it is 
not eligible to participate in King Edward's Hospital Fund. As 
there is NO sure income and upwards of £5,000 is required annually, 


YOUR HELP IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Treasurer -COL. ROBT. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers—WILLIAMS DEACON'S BANK, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
F. JAMES, Organising Secretary, Nurses' Home, Howard's Road, Plaistow, E. 


{Mabe The Best §Maus, 
Weekly 
SPHERE. Newspaper. SPHERE. 


i 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6th, 
will contain, among many other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT ON THE 


RUSSO- JABDANIES E-GRIUS Is, 


5,000 MILES FROM ST. PETERSBURG. 


No illustrated paper has dealt so fully as THE SPHERE with the great 
crisis in the East, for during the past few months it has paid special attention 
to the subject and issued four-page illustrated supplements, which form a 
comprehensive yet handy compendium of the issues at stake. These supplements 
which can still be got at the office, price 6d. each, ave— 

Russia’s Railroad to Manchuria (August 22, 1903). 

Russia's Work in Manchuria (October 31, 1903). 

Korea Described (November 7, 1903). 

Russia and Japan's Flezts compared (January 9: 1904). 

The Transformation of Japan (January 16, 1904). 

A Bird's-eye View of the Critical Area (January 23, 1904). 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUMES I. to X. of 
ED EE ae ASST Dee 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Vol mes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 eacu. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of ’ THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 


NOW READY. 
Vols. I. to XV. of 
Te S32 Ber 


Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT, 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE .FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows: - Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d, per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The Champion Wrestling Match.—For the first time in my 
life | saw a wrestling match last Saturday. The glamour 
surrounding the names of Georges Hackenschmidt and the 
“ Terrible Turk,” together with 
a kind invitation from my old 
friend, Mr. Wells, brought me 
to the arena at Olympia to see 
the much-talked-of champions. 
What I actually saw were two 
immensely 
powerful 
men en- 
deavouring 
to grip one 
another for 
about the space -of twenty 
seconds. Then the lighter man 
seized his opponent ‘and threw 
him violently to the ground, 
dropping his full weight upon 
him as he fell. The referee's 
whistle blew. The “Terrible 
Turk” rose from the ground 
and mutely displayed to the 
spectators his right arm which 
was hanging limply by his side. 
The whole performance had not 
occupied more than __ sixty 
seconds, but we 
understood that 
the undefeated 
Madrali had at 
last been van- 


THE NEW WRESTLING CHAMPION 


Georges Hackenschmidt, the Russian, who defeated Ahmed iS 

Madrali, the ‘‘ Terrible Turk,” in forty seconds last Satur- auisted I am 
day at Olympia in a match for the championship of the forme that 
worldjand a prize of £2,000. Specially photographed for Hackenschmidt 


Tue TaTLer by Campbell and Gray received more 


than £2,000 for 
his victory—nearly at the rate of £40 asecond, ‘There is 
evidently money in muscle. - 


Retaliation. — A correspondent suggests an ingenious 
method of dealing with the treasure-hunting nuisance. Like 
Mr. Balfour he isa firm believer in the virtues of retaliation. 
The names and addresses of the proprietors of those papers 
associated with the treasure-hunting movement could be 
easily ascertained. Let those humble dwellers in the 
suburbs whose lives have lately been made a misery by the 
“ pushfulness ”’ of the treasure-hunters instead of asking for 
protection from the police, try the effects of retaliation ‘by 
hiding small piles of sovereigns outside the town houses of 
the newspaper proprietors and announce the fact with the 
utmost publicity. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander, and the excavation of Mayfair by the treasure- 
hunters would be an argumentum ad hominem which would 
be quite irresistible. 


’Bus and Tram Law.—A man last week in London was 
fined 5s. for refusing, while travelling in a tram car, to show 
his ticket when the inspector demanded to see it. One of 
the peculiarities of ‘bus and tram law is that while you are 
compelled to produce a tram ticket on demand you can 
destroy a ’bus ticket and laugh in the face of the collector 
when he asks to see it without ‘suffering any ill consequences. 
I can always spot a provincial or a foreigner by the way 
_ he preserves his ticket. Londoners who for their sins do 
much ’bus travelling know all about the law relating to 
tickets, and many of them seem to take a positive pleasure 
in refusing to reply to the inspector’s request. Sometimes 
this is done out of pure boorishness, but as often as not 
I fancy the refusal is prompted by a mysterious notion 
that they are thus getting even with some tramway 
company for a previous wrong. 


a7) of fhe L104uT. 


_ why should 
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Old Friends.—At a Merchant Taylors’ dinner the other 
day there was a curious incident. Amongst the members 
was an octogenarian, and amongst the guests a limb of the 
law some thirty years or more his junior. The latter had to 
respond for the visitors and in the course of his speech told 
how as an undergraduate at Cambridge thirty years ago he 
dined there with a deputation of the company when they 
came down to inspect some property, and how he afterwards 
drove out with them on the top of a coach to complete the 
inspection. On the way there was a disaster. The coach 
upset an apple cart, and the clerk to the company had to 
get down and settle with the owner for the damages. 
‘* Aye,”’ quoth the old member—I believe he is the “ father”’ 
of the company—‘“‘and I was on the box driving.” After 
all the world is very small. 


Dinner by Wire.—The telegraphic dinner given by the 
English Pilgrims to their brethren in New York at the 
Carlton Hotel last Friday suggests some interesting possi- 
bilities. Telegraphic chess is an old institution with us, 
and now we 
have dinner - 
by wire 


not the 
next deve- 
lopment be 
telegraphic 
bridge? I 
am con- 
vinced that 
a rubber at 
bridge 
played over 
the tele- 
graph wires 
between the 
two _ best 
players in 
England 
and the two 
best players 
in the 
United 
Siteaathers 
Wow Used 
cause far 
more wide- 
spread inte- 
rest than 
the tele- 
graphic 
Ge bieensas 
matches be- 
tween Eng- 
land and 
America, 
It will not 
be __neces- 
sary that 
either pair 
of partners 


should see 
their — op- 
ponents’ 
hands. On 
each side 


THE GREAT NELSON HOAX 


twodummy 


partners 
could be 
provided to 
play the 
cards as 
instructed 
by wire. 


A silver statuette for which subscriptions were raised to the 


extent of £500. It was supposed to have been presented to 
Nelson by George III., and on this account was placed among 
the valued treasures of the Royal United Service Institution. It 
has now been discovered to have been an example of the early 
work of a living sculptor, Mr. Richard Garbe, and to have been 
altered and adapted by some person unknown without the 
sculptor's knowledge. 

of the ‘‘expert”’ 


This is one further example of the value .- 
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The Revolting Elephant—How Mr. Lockhart Met his Death. 


A Choice of Poisons.—Mr. Whitaker Wright’s choice 
of poison to put an end to his life has not been satis- 
factorily explained. He evidently had ample facilities 
during his trial for obtaining any particular drug he 
wanted, and having determined to take his life it seems 
strange that he should not have selected something 
more immediate and painless than cyanide of potas- 
sium. The most powerful of all poisons is pure prussic 
acid. A couple of drops placed on the tongue results 
in absolutely immediate death; but the fact of a 
loaded revolver being found in the wretched man’s 
pocket seems to show that at the end he was more or 
less distraught and unable to decide as to the best way 
of ending his life. He seemingly debated between 
poison and a bullet, and then selected the first sort 
of poison he could conveniently obtain. The extra- 
ordinary suggestion that he concealed poison tablets 
in his beard was a very wild flight of the imagination. 
Inasmuch as he openly took digestive tablets during 
the trial there was not the slightest need to attempt 
any concealment. 


Boy Volunteers.—Lord Methuen unveiled in St. 
Saviour’s Collegiate Church, Soe on Sunday THE HEAD OF THE LATE WHITAKER WRIGHT 
e memorial to the members of the rst Ca et Battalion This curious indication of the shape of Mr. Wright's head is from the design by his hatter, 
the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey) Regiment who eT LHGas Wek ond ae 


Yorkshiremen in London.—How hearty the Yorkshire- 
man is! You should have seen him at the concert of 
the Society of Yorkshiremen in London at the Holborn 
Restaurant last week, when an excellent programme was 
presented by a dozen singers from Leeds. The Leeds 
Choir has long been famous, and these singers were 
typical of the voices that Leeds produces. It seems to 
me a pity, however, that the singers should not have 
devoted themselves entirely to Yorkshire music in the 
same way that the Scots societies sing their own 
national music at the concerts they hold in London. 
Sir John Bingham, who occupied the chair, was created 
a baronet last year. 


“Love in a Cottage.”—A hovel, to say nothing ofa 
cottage, would have been preferable to having to go out 
into the muddy, swimming streets on Wednesday. But 
despite this discouragement—and it is just such little 
things that affect an audience—I thoroughly enjoyed 
Captain Hood’s childlike comedy, Love in a Cottage. It 
is simple, sentimental, and pretty. It tells how an Irish 
earl’s daughter married the man of her heart, Captain 
Ulick O’Brien, though he was poor. I think it wasa 


AMS aN none es suceeded NLA aA) Ni mistake of Mr. Hood to introduce into his fairy tale such 

The royal coach passing Whitehall on Tuesday : a poignant incident as the elder daughter’s sad marriage 

of convenience. The company is weak on the feminine 

fell in the war. The corps, which was started in 1889, is side with the exception of Miss Filippi; but Mr. Brandon 

essentially a working-boys’ battalion and receives no Thomas is capital as the earl, Mr. Vane-Tempest gives us 

Government grant. It maintains de- another of his clever studies of an ass, and Mr. J. A. 
tachments in eight ‘gf = different dis- Bentham made quite a hit 


tricts of London, and as a soldier’s servant. 
have passed through its 


them into the army. 


over 6,000 lads 
ranks, many of 


MR. GEORGE LOCKHART AND HIS FAVOURITE ELEPHANTS 


Mr. Lockhart after a successful exhibition at Norwich was leading his elephants through the yard of Hoe Street Station, Walthamstow, when one of the animals bolted 
and the others followed at a rush. The favourite elephant here depicted in the centre of the picture with Mr. Lockhart on his back stampeded and crushed Mr. Lockhart 
against the wheels of a van, killing him immediately 
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Four Interesting Personalities of the 


“John Bull’s Store.” — 
Of all the fiscal ditties 
for which Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s proposed _ policy 


most popular is certainly 
“John Bull’s Store.” 
The author of this stir- 
ring ballad, Mr. Fletcher 
Robinson, is familiar to 
the public as the colla- 
borator with Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle in The 
Hound of the Baskervilles 
and as the author of 
many magazine stories 
and articles, but pro- 
bably it is not generally 


A PATRIOTIC POET 


Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson, editor of 
the Datly .Express and author of 
“John Bull's Store” 


known outside Fleet Street 
that he is also the editor 
of the Daily Express. He 
is a great genial giant, not 
much over thirty, with fair 
hair and an orange-coloured 


moustache, and _ deep-set 
grey eyes. He is an old 
Cambridge ‘“Rugger 


blue” and has edited an 
excellent book on football. 
Like so many successful 
journalists he was originally 
intended fora barrister, and 
it was while waiting for 
briefs that Mr. Robinson 
first attracted the attention 
of Mr. Arthur Pearson by 
some verses in Pearson’s 
Magazine. On the strength of those Mr. Pearson offered 
the young barrister the post of war correspondent to the 
Daily Express in Cape Town. When the war ended he 
was summoned home to take up a position on the Express 
staff, the paper which he so admirably edits to-day. 


Mr. Arthur Lynch Free.—The release of Mr. Arthur Lynch 
after a year’s imprisonment was well-nigh a foregone con- 
clusion although he had been sentenced to death and after- 
wards to penal servitude for life. Treason is a crime in 
proportion to the magnitude of the danger involved, and had 
Mr. Lynch given the Empire any serious trouble he would, 
doubtless, have been punished accordingly. As it was it is 
safe to say that not even the most enthusiastic Nationalists 
in Ireland and those most rebelliously inclined, took Mr. 
Lynch very seriously. It was perhaps as well, therefore, 
that the Government also should not have taken him 
seriously. He will probably devote himself in future to 
journalism, for which I believe he has more aptitude than 
for commanding armies. 


Mr. Arnold White’s Triumph.—Mr. Arnold White has 
been much before the public of late owing to the Whitaker 
Wright case, in which, with a very skilled pen, he 
pleaded the duty of the Government to prosecute that 
financier. Mr. White is the son of a once-famous Non- 
conformist minister; his father many years ago gave 
somewhat of a shock to the Nonconformist conscience by 
expressing disbelief in eternal punishment and by insisting 
that the wicked were ultimately annihilated. His son, 
Arnold, dogmatises on more mundane matters—the power 
of our navy, the position of the Jews, and a hundred other 
questions—and he writes on all of them with a great deal 
of vigour and force. 


MR. ARTHUR LYNCH 


Who was sentenced to death for high 
treason but has just been liberated after 
a year's imprisonment 


The Change in the ‘ Daily Mirror.”—I note, by the way, 
that Mr. Arnold White is the recipient of a £5 prize ina 


0. 


has been responsible the . 


Who was largely instrumental in bring- 


DAE TATE ER 


Moment. 


recent competition of the Daily Mirror for the best sugges- 
tions for improving its pages. Mr. White shares that glory 
with Mrs. St. Loe Strachey, the wife of the editor of the 
Spectator ; with Mr. Holt Schooling of statistical fame ; 
with the daughter of the Earl of Aberdeen; and with a long 
list of titled people including Viscountess Esher, Lady 
Swettenham, and Lady Thurlow, to say nothing of quite an 
army of clergymen. The Daily Mirror has apparently not 
found one single person who has made the suggestion that 
it should call itself the Daily Illustrated Mirror and be sold 
at one halfpenny. This idea is probably its own. It will, 
I have no doubt, bring it an abundance of success. 


The Cobden Club Secretary.—Mr. Harold Cox, who has 
just resigned the secretaryship of the Cobden Club, has held 
that position during some years, during which its duties 
could not have been so formidable as now. Mr. Cox isa well- 
known journalist who has represented more than one news- 
paper in the lobby of the House of Commons, and he was 
for many years an active member of the Fabian Society. 


“Only a Crust.”—Tubes multiply so in London that I 
am not surprised when nervous people fear the capital of 
Britain may be lacking in stability. In a few years the 
erstwhile solid foundation of it will be completely under- 
mined. The mineralised districts outside London are 
already in that unhappy condition, and where there was 
nothing but water to burrow for, disused wells, lightly 
covered, provide traps for the unwary. Without going so 
far as to define the Britain of the future as a geographical 
dissolving view, one may prophesy, sevs aid from a tariff 
reformer, that if things go on as they are our children’s 
children will have naught but a crust to live upon. 


The Wealth of the Rothschilds—The Rockefellers, the 
Carnegies, and the other reputed millionaires of the western 
hemisphere no doubt possess an enormous share of the 
world’s treasure, but I doubt if any family in the universe 
has ever held amongst its 
members a tithe of the 
wealth that is so unosten- 
tatiously administered by 
the Rothschilds. In spite 
of the death duties, here or 
elsewhere, the possibility of 
giving largely to friends 
during life—not to mention 
the other devices that mini- 
mise a man’s nominal 
fortune at death—has 
helped to throw doubt upon 
official figures. From these 
as a basis, however, the 
Marquis de Castellane has 
calculated that the late 
Baron Arthur de _ Roth- 
schild died worth nearly 


Elliott & Fry 
MR. ARNOLD WHITE 


ing Mr. Whitaker Wright to justice 


£ 5,000,000, and that the 
French branch of the 
family ought to figure 
out at £60,000,000 to 
£80,000,000 at the very 
least. Discussing this 
after dinner the other 
night a financial man 
ventured the. opinion 
that the English branch 
was more wealthy still, 
and that the family as a 
whole were good for 
Over  £300,000,000. 
That is a very consider- 
able slice of the world’s 
capital and represents a 
real power. 


Elliott & Fry 
MR. HAROLD COX 


Who has just resigned the secretaryship of 
the Cobden Club 
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Birds that Loved Art—A Swallows’ Nest on a Picture. 


THE DEAD BRIGAND 


This is Mirto, who was killed the other day by the flying squadron of Sicilian 
police in the territory of Bisacquino. Mirto was a very active brigand, one of 
the last survivors of the romantic brigands of Sicily 


The Reason Why.—When Lord Tennyson first went 
out to Australia the local press retailed frivolous stories 
about him, belittling his 
talents as compared with 
those of his father, the famous 
poet. One paper even went 
so far as to publish a dog- 
gerel “improvement” of the 
National Anthem alleged to 
be the production of the new 
governor. Lord Tennyson 
has outlived these amusing 
little libels and leaves the 
Commonwealth ‘with the 
good word of everybody” as 
an Irish friend puts it. This 
favourable verdict of the 
colonials recalls Mr. Charles 
Brookfield’s story of Lord 
Tennyson’s christening and 
the reason why he was called 
* Hallam.” Mr. Brookfield’s 
great-uncle, Henry Hallam, 
was a bosom friend of the 
bard, and undertook to act as 
sponsor for his first-born 
son. ‘What will you call 
him?” asked the prospective godfather when the party 
arrived at the church. ‘‘Oh, Hallam, I suppose,” replied 
the poet. ‘‘ But why not Alfred?” suggested the other. 
“Well,” said the fond parent, “I thought of that—but 
suppose he should turn out a fool.” So Hallam it was as 
you may see in Debrett, A great name was perpetuated and 
an awful risk avoided. 


A City of Night.—Notwithstanding the opening of 
museums and concert halls the London Sunday still 
preserves its character for dreariness and gloom. Even 
the most puritanical of consciences should not be offended 
by brightness and light; yet every Sunday after sunset 
London remains shrouded in darkness. Let anyone who 
doubts that London is the worst-lit city in the world walk 
down Regent Street or Piccadilly any Sunday night between 
five and six o'clock. The feeble rays emitted from the 
occasional lamp posts are scarcely sufficient to enable one to 
see from one side of the street to another. ‘The fact is that 
after nightfall London depends for light on its shops, its 
theatres, and its restaurants’; when these are closed London 
indeed becomes a city of dreadful night. 


BRITAIN’S 


' A Licensing Puzzle.—Everyone has heard of ‘ D.D.’s,”’ 
the public-house near Bishopsgate, where no one is allowed 
to have more than a single drink. At Highgate, however, 
there is a hostelry where a still stranger custom obtains. 
The ‘Gatehouse,’ for licensing purposes, is situated 
partly in the county of Middlesex and partly in the county 
of London. That portion of it which lies in Middlesex has 
to close its doors at eleven p.m. while the rest of the house 
can keep open till 12.30. When eleven o’clock strikes 
customers at the Middlesex bar are compelled to turn out, 
and if they wish to prolong their evening’s entertainment 
they simply transfer themselves and their glasses to the 
counter which lies in the county of London, 


THIRD LINE OF DEFENCE 


Members of the Ladies’ Rifle Club in Durban practising at the butts 
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What is a Serio-comic?—One of the anomalies of the 
music-hall is the lady who figures in the bills as a serio- 
comic. How this title was acquired I have never been able 
to ascertain. It is true that her attempts to be comic are 
generally painfully serious, but I hardly imagine that this is 
what is implied in the title. I remember some years ago 
hearing a middle-aged lady of excessive obesity and arrayed 
in tights sing an exceedingly perky song about her 
adventures with her young man during a moonlight walk. 
In answer to the applause which followed she gave—still 
arrayed in tights—‘* The Holy City” to an enraptured 
audience. The lady was certainly exceedingly comic and 
her audience correspondingly serious, and perhaps, on the 
whole, no better word could be found to describe. her 
performance than serio-comic. 


“ Daubed with his Own Ink.”—Korea has many curious 
customs which were better ended, and no doubt the scientific 
men who aspire to become mandarins would be very glad if 
they had not to face an un- 
pleasant custom hallowed by 
ages. When the scientist has 
passed the necessary exami- 
nation the grave and vener- 
able examiners shake off their 
gravity and proceed to deal 
with him rather after the 
manner of undergraduates in 
a bear fight. Seizing the 
brushes and Chinese ink with 
which he has ‘“ written” his 
answers in the examination 
they daub his face, hands, 
and neck with his own ink 
till he is quite black and 
then throw rice powder on 
the wet ink till he is as 
white as a miller. After 
these agreeable operations 
they tear his clothes, break 
his hat, beat him (lightly) with 
a bamboo cane, and carry 
him publicly through the 
streets in this state to his 
home. Yet probably even this is preferable to the horrors 
of our ‘ viva.” 


A PICTURE FRAME FOR A NEST 


The photograph shows a brood of swallows that were born and reared in a nest 
on the top of a picture frame in Lady Farren’s bedroom at Bealings House, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk 
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Women’s Rights and Men’s Wrongs—Concerning the Matinée Hat. 


A Preferential Traffic—The management of the traffic by 
the London police always excites the wonder and admiration 
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A TROUT’S TOMBSTONE 


A queer monument which is to be seen in New Jersey 


the slums of Clerkenwell, while brewers’ 
drays, furniture vans, and dust carts 
going in the same direction were allowed 
to proceed on their journey direct. Surely 
it is only common sense that during 
those hours when busy men are hurrying 
to the City preference should rather be 
given to those conveyances by which the 
busy man travels. If the traffic is to be 
diverted it is rather the brewers’ drays 
and dust carts than hansom cabs and 
motors that should be sent on the 
roundabout journey. = 
A New Grievance.— Once when I spoke 
feelingly on the subject of the matinée 
hat a lady who constantly worshipped 
at the shrine of fashion met my com- 
plaints with the lucid suggestion, ‘‘ My 
dear boy, if you don’t like it go to the 
theatre in the evening.’ The remedy 
suggested the mental query, ‘‘ Why 
should a woman wear her hat—and an 
extra allowance of hat be it said—in 
the stalls in the afternoon and go 
without it when she occupies the same 
seat in the evening?” Fortunately I 
refrained from putting it audibly. But 
it seems the sex have now begun to ask 
it for themselves, and accordingly we 
are threatened with the 
evening-dress hat for 
our sins. It has already 
been seen in the stalls 
of more than one 
London theatre, and 
if the fashion and the 
hat go on_ spreading, 
as such things have a 
habit of doing, nothing 
else will be visible in 
the theatre except by 
the lucky occuoier of 
the front row, who will 
still see everything 
including the paint. 


of foreigners, 
but even the 
tact and judg- 
ment of the 
metropolitan 
police are 
occasionally at 
fault. Last 
week, for ex- 
ample, while 
Holborn was, 
as usual, in 
the hands of 
the road 

breakers the 
police con- 
stables on 
duty near 


Gray’s Inn 
Road for some 
inexplicable 
reason per- 
sisted in com- 
pelling the 
*buses and 
cabs going 
eastward to 


take a most 
circuitous 
route through 


AN ENERGETIC NEWSAGENT 


Davy Stephens, the famous newsvendor of Kings- 
For more than forty years he has been 
selling newspapers on the pier, and it is his boast 
that he has spoken to every notability from the King 
downwards that has visited Ireland during that 


town Pier. 


period 


The Alien Immigrant.—A morning paper the other day 
took Sir Albert de Rutzen to task for speaking disrespect- 
fully of the alien immigrant and suggested that if the Bow 
Street chief magistrate went. back a few generations he 
might find one amongst his own ancestors. Asa matter of 
fact Sir Albert is the son of a German baron who came over 
to this country and married a Welsh heiress. She was a 
Miss Phillips and brought him the property at Slebeck 
Park. But that is so many years ago it may well count 
for a few generations. Sir Albert is nearly seventy-three— 
for the age limit of sixty-five which applies to clerks and 
such-like small fry does not concern judges, magistrates, or 
statesmen—and it is fifty-five years since he rowed for 
Cambridge in the university boat race. In this matter of 
alien descent most of us live in glass houses and dare not 
throw stones. Even the people who came over with the 
Conqueror may have been, while the Anglo-Saxons certainly 
were, predatory aliens who left their characters behind them 
when they started for Britain. I am not sure that Taffy’s 
remote ancestors were in any better case. 


A Bible Difficulty—That it is not always plain sailing in 
a provincial Bible class a story from Manchester seems to’ 
prove. It was an adult class and the teacher was not of 
such strapping physique as his pupils. Hence, perhaps, the 
pitiful sequel. One day, poor man, he had the misfortune 
to ask the class what Moses did with the Ark. ‘Oi know,” 
said one, ‘‘’e jest chucked it eoout.” ‘‘ Nonsense!’’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘ Eh, but ’e did,” persisted the pupil. ‘ Absurd!” 
said the teacher scornfully. ‘A tell ye a read it i’ the 
Buke,” shouted the pupil angrily, and he turned up the text, 
“And Moses took the Ark of the Covenant and pitched it 
without the 
camp.” The 
frexacc-biveur 
laughed deri- 
sively and said 
something dis- 
respectful, 
with the result 
that the class 


broke up in 
confusion and 
the class 
leader went 
home in the 
ambulance. 
And - therein 


lies a lesson 
for those who 
are inclined to 
be dogmatic 
in their inter- 
pretations not 
regarding 
times or 
circum- 

stances. 


A NORWEGIAN IN KNICKERS 


How a Scandinavian girl dresses when she goes out for an 
afternoon's tcbogganing on her snow-clad hills 
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Some Impressions of the Famous Whitaker Wright Trial. 


Reminiscence and Imagination.—I suppose it was 
inevitable that the tragic end of Whitaker Wright 
should be followed by multifarious “reminiscences ”’ 
purporting to come from the pen of those who knew 
him well in his prosperous days. To my mind there is 
something ghoulish and unhealthy in this setting 
forth in sharp contrast Whitaker Wright, the mil- 
lionaire, and Whitaker Wright, the dishonoured 
criminal. At any rate, if we must have these remipis- 
cences they ought at least to carry with 
them a semblance of truth, not to say 
probability. I read in an evening paper 
last week a highly picturesque descrip- 
tion of a dinner which Whitaker Wright 
gave to some friends when at the height 
of his prosperity. Such was the wor- 
ship, we are told, paid to him in those 
days that when during the dinner he 
stretched out his hand to adjust a lamp 
shade his guests—who numbered some of 
the “highest and noblest in the land ’’— 
unanimously apologised for not having an- 
ticipated his wishes. When this wonderful 
banquet came to an end, which it did by 
Whitaker Wright abruptly rising from the 
table, the guests humbly bowed to their 
host as he retreated from the room. Even 
the most successful company promoter 
would find it beyond his powers to reduce 
the ‘‘ best and noblest in the land ” to such 
abject servility as we are asked to believe 
was displayed at this famous banquet. 


An Unpleasant Experience.—I was incourt 
during the last three hours of the famous 
Whitaker Wright trial, and I am never 
likely to forget the experience. It was the 
first time I had ever seen a man sentenced 
for any crime, and I have no wish to see 
another, On the other hand, the most 
noteworthy element was a certain matter- 
of-factness that reigned in the proceedings. 
The judge spoke in most subdued 
tones throughout his summing-up ; 
the defendant—he was never called 
* prisoner ’—was writing nervously 


with his pen, now and again talking 
to Mr. Lewis, his solicitor, now 
and again turning an apparently 


THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


As colonel of the Uhlan Regiment 


impassive face full on the back of the court. The 
jury were absent for exactly an hour. With the 
judge there returned into court Mr. Justice Darling, 
whose presence in plain clothes on the bench seemed 
to me to detract somewhat from the solemn dignity - 
of the proceedings. The note of contrast that struck 
me most, however, was given when Whitaker Wright 
stood up to receive sentence—a tall, well-groomed 
man with well-cut frock coat, rings on his hands, 
gold spectacles—and then the sentence to 
all the degradation of a convict’s life. 


Mr. Edison’s Latest. — According to a 
New York journal Mr. Edison has per- 
fected an invention which will enable 
people speaking through a telephone to see 
each other’s faces whilst doing so. As 
a matter of fact this is often what a 
person using the telephone as a medium of 
intercourse does not desire, and the inven- 
tion is also calculated to raise a sense of 
irritation in a man using the telephone at 
seeing the face at the other side wreathed 
in smiles listening to his message, which is 
punctuated with interruptions from the ex- 
change. However, this latest invention 
will no doubt prove useful to the humorist, 
who is getting short of ideas. 


The Contradictions of Bridge.—The bridge 
tyro nowadays is not at all in sucha happy 
position as the beginner of four or five 
years ago. Notwithstanding all efforts to 
keep bridge clear from the multitude of 
conventions that proved so detrimental to 
the popularity of whist the number of 
points which the young bridge-player has 
to remember are increasing and multiply- 
ing day by day, and the worst of it is there 
is no finality in the matter. There are 
plenty of standard works on bridge, but in 
most of them the second edition contra- 
dicts the first and the third the second. 
Bridge attained its extraordinary 
popularity in this country because it 
was recognised as a game of common 
sense; common sense is now being 
overloaded with purely arbitrary rules 
which will undoubtedly in time kill 
bridge as surely as they killed whist. 


BRITISH SPORT IN THE ENGADINE—ICE HOCKEY AT ST. MORITZ 
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Ellis & Watery 


THE JAPANESE MINISTER OF WAR-—IN THE HAYMARKET 


This picture represents Mr. Tree as Zakkuri in ‘‘The Darling of the Gods” at His Majesty's Theatre 
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I began artistic opera- 

tions at the age of 
fourteen years when I 
was on probation with 
a firm of lithographers 
in Nottingham, which 
is my native town. I 
was something of a 
man of the world by 
that time, for I had 
left St. Mary’s National 
School three years 
earlier and had seen a 
bit of life while carrying 
round hats and bonnets 
for some milliners who gave mea start in the world as errand boy 
with plenty of work and little pay. 

After that I went on probation to a firm of lithographers with 
the object of becoming a designer. I got nothing a week, and at 
the end of twelve months I was able to estimate the value which 
had been set on me by finding that I was at liberty to offer my 
services elsewhere. I took the hint and went. Probably it spared 
my good masters the pain of sending me away. After this I tried all 
kinds of work—was in the lace market for some time, but could not 
get on. 

Then I transferred my services to another firm who, recognised 
my value by hiring me, lock, stock, and barrel, at 1s. a week. In 
twelve months, therefore, I was apprenticed to this firm to design 
until I was twenty-one at Is. per week the first year, 2s. 6d. per week 
the second year, and so on—Is. 6d. rise every year. 

1 had tasted the sweets of success and hungered for more. I 
would be an artist, and so at the age of seventeen I readily agreed 
with the suggestion of a friend of mine that I was quite competent to 
work for the comic papers. Heaven knows that I had seen enough of 
the serious side of life to qualify me for the work ! My first comic 
drawing was done, it was sent out. Rapture! It was accepted ! 
But sometimes nowadays, when one’s head is apt to get rather too 
aerial, I stealthily remove that early indiscretion from its hiding 
place under lock and key and shudder when I think what might 
have been! The discipline is good. ‘The kindly editor who had 
‘ discovered ” me was the director of Scraps, one of James Hender- 
son’s publications. Henderson’s papers have been the training 
ground of many prominent authors and artists—it was in one of 
them that Robert Louis Stevenson ran serially his Treasure Island. 

Perhaps I may say here concerning my comic black-and-white 
work generally that I was the original founder of that illustrious 
couple, Weary Willy and Tired Tim. I rest content with my fame 
as their creator, for the handling of the hopeless scamps has passed 
into other hands. And incidentally, too, I may add that I have 
seen the stateraent on what I take to be good authority that my 
humorous productions were the means of raising the sales of a half- 
penny paper which shall be nameless to 600,000 copies weekly. 

1 began my preliminary operations in a studio over a stable in 
Nottingham, which I shared with other souls as full of art and hope. 
We were very poor and very happy. Sometimes when we could 
raise the needed funds we would sally forth and capture models in 
the street. They came, they sat, and our slender stock of money 
usually departed with them. But they were very useful, especially 
to one who like myself had had no regular art training to speak of. 
In that direction certainly my powers were neither crippled nor 
hampered, but I am far from saying that I do not recognise the 
value of a sound art training. ‘ 

I cut my cable and came to London and was entirely free of the 
lithographic business. By this time I was getting pretty well in with 
the London editors and was fortunate in being introduced to Dudley 
Hardy, who proposed me as a member of the Langham Sketch 
Club, a membership which helped me greatly. 

So far necessity had kept me at home and my nose at the 
grindstone ; but in 1895 I was able to go abroad, and with a friend I 
made what proved to be an adventurous and useful cycle journey 
from Paris to Gibraltar. My experiences in Spain did not make me 
too favourably disposed to the people, but, of course, travelling like 


TOM BROWNE AT THE AGE OF 21 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 


VIIT—WHY I BECAME A BLACK- 
AND-WHITE ARTIST 


By Tom Browne. 
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that one gets into rude 
districts and amongst 
uncouth people. Both 
were unkind to the 
bicycles. Amongst 
other things, a peasant 
who saw a machine 
probably for the first 
time in his life suddenly 
dashed forth from the 
roadside and tried to 
jam a stick between 
the back wheel and the 
frame as I was riding. 
He failed to catch me, 
and | failed to catch him when I jumped furiously from my saddle. 
Perhaps it was lucky for us both that we did not meet. 

I have spent many happy days in Holland, where the quaint 
people have a constant attraction for me, and where I have got much 
material for my drawings and paintings. I have made a point of 
visiting the country at least once a year, and manage to combine 
business with pleasure very satisfactorily. There is a rendezvous 
for artists only ; but, of course, many of the visitors, being amateurs, 
are more expert at idling than depicting Dutch scenes. Of these not 
a few are ladies—from both sides of the Atlantic. 

It will have been gathered that I am to all intents and purposesa 
self-taught artist. There has been no option in the matter, and I 
never had the advantage—or disadvantage—of being log-rolled or 
pushed ahead by influence. If I have ‘‘ got there” it has been, I 
take it, through no magic except that of hard work and giving the 
public what they want. In my case that has been by humorous 
drawings—and surely life is hard enough and serious enough for 
most people to justify them in asking for something to take them 
away from themselves and their surroundings for a while. 

I am not, as I have heard it suggested, a syndicate. I am merely 
a one-man concern. My work is my own and I do not employ 
either “ghosts” or inspirers. So far I have found no difficulty in 
getting subjects—life is too full of them to make them scarce—and I 
have had little need to fall back on the jokes and suggestions which 
many kind persons have sent to me from time to time and will persist 
on sending—accompanied by requests for payment. As a rule the 
jokes are very bad, and when they are not bad they are impossible. 
Sometimes one gets a good joke but very rarely. Nor do I find it 
necessary to be in my studio all day long. I ride a good deal and 
golf considerably, while as for walking, I live at Blackheath and 
often enough spend the morning between breakfast and lunch in 
the open air. My black-and-white work I can do at night—in 
times of pressure I can keep at it until daylight comes and the 
breakfast bell rings. My painting, of course, is done in the 
daytime. 

1 think I may claim to be a rapid worker. This has frequently 
stood me in good stead, and certainly on one occasion it saved my 
bacon, to use a homely expression. A village concert was being 
given in Nottinghamshire and I was in the audience. There was a 
scarcity of performers, and a friend of mine wishful to help the vicar 
suggested to me that I shoulddo a “turn” of some sort. That is all 
very well when you are used to it, but I was not. However, after 
getting an assurance that my name should not be revealed I con- 
sented, and mounting the platform I was announced as M, le 
Brun, a French artist who was touring England and whose 
speciality was chalk caricatures. I proceeded with my work, being 
careful to keep up the illusion that I was a foreigner—which | 
succeeded in doing by maintaining strict silence. I rapidly sketched 
some well-known people and delighted the audience by caricaturing 
the vicar. The “turn” was a great success and I departed full of 
thankfulness that things had gone so well. I left my caricatures and 
a brilliant reputation behind me, and I am told that the memory of 
the French lightning caricaturist is still untarnished in the village. 

In 1898 I was elected a member of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, and a member of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 


TOM BROWNE AT THE PRESENT DAY 


. Colours in rg01. Now I have risen to the dignity of what is 


commonly called a “ one-man show.” 
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Some Examples of the Work of Mr. Tom Browne. 


ART CRITICS IN HOLLAND 


Irate Cabby: Garn, goggles; call yerself a driver? 
Cabby No. 2: ’E ain’t no driver, e’s a bloomin’ shover. (He must 
have meant chauffeur.) 


Pay WRewae——— 
} 


dare ras | 


Tem Browne 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS IN NORMANDY THE FLIRT 
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A Good Example. of the late Mr. Phil May’s Humour. 


Irish Canals.—The scheme for develop- 
ing transport in Ireland is to take the 
form of constructing a number of canals 
throughout the country, and Lord Iveagh, 
one of the promoters of the scheme, has 
promised that the building of these canals 
will shortly begin. The scheme has been 
for some time under consideration and it 
is estimated will cost about £1,000,000. 
The making of coal from turf is another 
development which has been talked of a 
good deal in Ireland, and not long since 
experiments to test the possibility of 
establishing such an industry in Ireland 
were being made in various parts of the 
country, but so far no practical result has 
apparently been arrived at. 


Many Happy Returns to—VFebruary 3: 
Lord Macnaghten, 1830 ; Lord Francis Hope, 
1866; Lord Bradford, 1845; Lord Harris, 
1851, Mr. Joseph Hatton, 1839. February 4: 
Lady Leicester ; Lord Cecil Manners, 1868 ; 
Dr. Georg Brandes, 1842, February 5: 
Lady Helen Grosvenor ; Mr. Henry Seton- 
Karr, M.P., 1853 ; M. Joris Huysmans,\1848. 
February 6: Duke of Genoa, 1855 ; Duke of 
Orleans, 1870; Sir Henry Irving, 1838. 
February 7: Lord Erroll, 1852; the Master 
of Polwarth 1864; Lord Edward St. Maur, 
1849. February 8: Lord Lisburne, 1892; 
Sir A. Ashburnham, 1828 ; M. Jules Verne, 
1828 ; Sir John Brunner, 1842, February 9: 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell; Lord Warwick, 
1853; Lord Camden, 1872; Sir Evelyn 
Wood, 1838; Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
1863. 


Brown: Hullo, old man, what are you doing in town? 
Little Snooks: Oh, just looking round, dear boy; just looking 
round! 


From Phil May's Illustrated Winter Annual, 1903-4. Edited by Harry 
Thompson. Published by W. Thacker and Co. 


Stealing Motor Cars.—In New York the police are 
warning the public against the danger of leaving 
motor cars in the street without someone to look after 
them as there have been several cases recently of cars 
being stolen when so left by their owners. A motor 
car seems a big thing for even the most expert thief 
to go off with, especially if he does not know how to 
drive, and the chances in any case of his being caught 
must be considerable. It is curious that when the 
cycling craze was at its height in this country valuable 
machines were continually being left outside shops, 
offices, hotels, and various other public places, and yet 
very few were stolen. In one case known to the writer 
a{man left a machine outside the Langham Hotel at 
three o’clock in the afternoon and returned for it at 
eleven o’clock the same night and found the machine 
undisturbed. 


The Smallest Parish The Duke of Portland has 
the distinction of being the landlord of the smallest 
parish in England. The name of this parish is 
Lyndhurst and is part of the duke’s estates, its whole 
area amounting to about 700 acres only. The whole 
parish is asa matter of fact one farm, whose tenant 
died quite recently. The tenant was actually the 
only ratepayer in the parish, and curiously enough 
was appointed rate collector for the district, so that 
he was in the peculiar position of collecting his own AN ECHO OF THE FESTIVE SEASON 


rates, Jimmy (playing afternoon tea): Now, bunny, say when! 
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What Mary — Did 


A Short Story. 


By Beatrice Heron-Maxwell. 


|t began at an afternoon party where, as usual, people were feeling 
more or less bored and were getting on one another’s nerves. 
The rooms were too warm to begin with, and everyone would 
congregate in the corner by the ices, so that the music-room was 
almost deserted and the artists were distinctly annoyed at Bnding 
themselves warbling to a few stragglers. 

“JT am so sorry for Lady Dunstan,” said: Mary Beresford to the 
man who had just been introduced to her. “Iam afraid we are not 
treating her well. Don’t you think we had better go and listen to a 
song ?” 

“‘T would rather not,” he answered, “but I am at your command. 
Only, will you do me a favour afterwards ?” 

She ‘looked surprised. ‘‘Certainly, if it is in my power,” she 
assented civilly. . “ What is it?” 

She was looking very comely. and cool in a green and white 
dress of some diaphanous fabric, and there was an atmosphere of 
pleasant repose about Miss Beresford that people appreciated without 
analysing it. 

It had never occurred to her to marry anyone though the sugges- 
tion had been made to her from time to.time ;. she was well off, she 
had no near relations, and she had reached the age of thirty-three 
while still possessing the charm for others and the interest in life 
which were hers at twenty-six. She was neither a feminine bachelor 
nor an old maid, but simply an unmarried -woman who was eminently 
marriageable. 

“T am the victim, or rather I suppose I should say the hero, of a 
romance,” continued the man, “and I have an intense yearning to 
tell someone about it. Will you let me confide in you ?” 

Mary laughed, and for the first time looked to see what manner 
of man this was. : 

A dark, clean-shaven face, keen and strong, such as you find in 
barristers or naval men; a tall, well-set-up figure ; a gravity of voice 
and manner that were redeemed at times, as at this moment, by a 
twinkle in the handsome eyes and a -cleft, indicative of humour, at 
the corners of the lips. 

“You must let me know your name,” she said, “if you are 
going to tell me the story of your life. I didn’t catch what Lady 
Dunstan said.” 

“ Lawrence Home,” he replied, “and I have just met my fate.” 

‘Really ?” Mary’s amused glance swept over the crowd round 
them and rested on a girl with straight, clear-cut profile and dark 

. hair, to whom she transiently remembered Mr. Home had been 
talking when their hostess divided them. 

‘*T see you are trying to guess who is the dems ex machina,” he 
said, “‘ but I want to begin from the beginning. Won’t you let me 
off the song, Miss Beresford, and come to the balcony over there ?” 


“It’s very |unprincipled,” said Mary wavering. “Lady 
Dunstan asked us to go to the drawing-room.” 
“Principles can be carried too far,” he argued. ‘Let us be 


selfish for once and choose the balcony.” 

“And so you are romantic,” asked Mary when they were 
ensconced in a shady corner. 

“Not at all by temperament,” he assured her, ‘‘but I have 
become so lately. I saw a lady at a concert and felt so attracted by 
her that I paid no further attention to the music. Since then chance 
has willed that we should often be within speaking distance of each 
other—in the street, in a room, at an entertainment—and the 
attraction has grown with every meeting, so that when I have 
received an invitation lately Ihave said to myself, ‘I wonder if She 
will be there?’ She with a capital letter. But we have never been 
introduced until to-day. I found her here. I asked Lady Dunstan 
to introduce me when a favourable opportunity occurred, and—the 
thing i is done.” 


“ And you feel that your fate is sealed ?” 

Mary began to be interested, for though his tone was easy and: 
unconcerned there was something—she could not tell what—which 
seemed to show he was in earnest. 

“For better or for worse, yes,” he said. “Iam sure she is my 
alter ego, the one woman in the world for me, but she may not have 
the same feeling. In fact, I know for certain that she has no feeling 
of any sort about me and no consciousness of ever having met me 
before. So my only hope is to see her constantly, and that is not so 
easy as it sounds, for with the exception of our hostess we have 
no mutual friends that Iam aware of at whose houses we might 
meet.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary hastily, “I know Miss Matthews quite 
well. She is coming to lunch with me next week.” 

“Ts she?” he said eagerly. ‘And you will ask me, too? But 
that is too good of you.” . 

“Not at all. Ishall be very pleased; romance deserves en- 
couragement in these prosaic days. She is a charming girl, Ethel 
Matthews. I have known her quite a long time. We might go toa 
picture gallery afterwards. Sir )ames Hart is coming, so that we shall 
be a partie carée.” 

She rose to go and extended her hand with a smile of encourage- 
ment to him. 

“ Good-bye,” she said: “| have an early dinner engagement, and 
I must go now. Don’t forget—lunch at two o’clock.” 

“ You haven’t given me your address.” 

She took out a card from a little jewelled case and gave it to 
him. 

“9, Mayfair Mansions,” he said. 
I am most grateful.” 

And as she went away and his glance followed her he said to 
himself, “That was a good move of mine. But what a piece of 
luck.” 

The little “square” luncheon party at Mayfair Mansions was 
decidedly a success. Sir James Hart was a rising diplomat ; indeed, 
one might say that he was a risen one, and he talked even better 
than usual because he was anxious to please Miss Beresford. Ethel 
Matthews, who was accustomed to demand and receive admiration 
with a coolness that is characteristic of the latter-day young woman, 
accepted graciously Mr. Home’s attempts to be agreeable, and they 
were quite friendly by the time that they arrived at the Grafton 
Galleries. 

Mary Beresford, watching the progress of the little romance with 


‘Thanks. I shan’t forget, and 


a thrill at her heart that was half pleasant and yet had a touch of 
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odd sadness in it, decided to see the thing through, and later, before 
they all parted, she invited both Ethel and Mr. Home to dine with 
her the following week and do a play. 

It was very nice and civil of Mr. Home, she thought, to manage 
a call on her in between the two festivities, and she received him 
with gracious cordiality. More than once she was on the point of 
asking him how the romance progressed, but as he made no reference 
to it she decided it would be bad taste on her part. 

They drifted therefore into talk about themselves, and she learnt 
many interesting things concerning him, so that they seemed like old 
and intimate friends when they parted. 

The theatre party promised well at the beginning, for the 
fourth man was a steady-going, middle-aged member of Parliament, 
a widower with pronounced views, and Mary monopolised him in 
order to give the romance freedom to develop itself. 

Yet presently it seemed as if something had gone wrong. Ethel 
Matthews was distinctly initiating the widower in the early stages of 
the art of flirtation, while Lawrence—piqued, no doubt—betrayed a 
desire to take refuge from her neglect with Mary. 
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WHY SHE DID NOT LIKE BRIXTON. 


Mistress (to Domestic who has just given notice): But why don’t you like Brixton, Jessie? 


Jessie: Please, ’m, it’s such a low cality 


THE TAGEE R. 


It distressed Mary very much. She was surprised to find that 
she was full of indignant sympathy with Lawrence—for, after all, 
love disappointments are very usual occurrences—and that she was 
actually taking a dislike to Ethel because that fickle young person 
had deserted Mr. Home for the widower. 

“It is charming of you to take it so well,” she murmured to 
Lawrence when he begged the privilege of driving home with her ; 
“but, of course, you must not let it become a real quarrel. You 
must insist on seeing Miss Matthews to Eaton Terrace.” 

His face fell. “But she has already arranged,” he said, “that 
our honourable and worthy friend should be her escort. I should 
not like to intervene.” 

And a moment later Miss Matthews settled the point herself by 
departing with the widower and taking a very brief and chilly farewell 
of Mr. Home. 

As Mary drove with him towards Mayfair Mansions she was 
trying to think of appropriate words wherewith to console this 
blighted lover ; but she found it so difficult that whey they reached 
the flat she had said nothing, and could only endeavour to convey 
her sympathy by a lingering hand-clasp. 

“ May I not come in for a moment ?” he said. 
thing very important to say to you.” 

“Poor fellow,” she reflected. 
going to do something desperate. 
calm.” 

So she gave him a gracious assent. 

“T have been looking forward to this evening more than I 
can say,” Lawrence began. “Will it bore you if I refer to my 
romance ?” 

She turned to him with tears of earnestness shining in her eyes. 


“T have some- 


““He is wretched and may be 
I must persuade him to be 


Ye \e: 


Fit 
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“ Of course it will not bore me,” she assured him. “I cannot 
express to you how sorry I feel, how sincerely | sympathise with you. 
But I think that Miss Matthews——” 

He interrupted by taking her hand. “ Need we talk about Miss. 
Matthews ?” he said, while the smile and the twinkle in his eye 
transformed his face. ‘ It is such absolute waste of time. I would 
so much rather talk about you—Mary.” 

She was so astonished that for a moment she could not speak, 
and he drew her a little nearer to him by the passive hand he held. 

““T cannot wait any longer,” he said. ‘I very nearly told you 
that I loved you that first day on Lady Dunstan’s balcony, but I did 
not venture to for fear of being banished and losing my chance. It 
has seemed an eternity since then, and—to tell the truth—I was 
getting so bored with Miss Matthews that I am afraid I showed it. 
Mary, | have loved you from the first moment that I saw you. Don’t 
send me away.” 

“But,” she faltered, “it can’t be true. 
You told me——” 

*<T told you the truth,” he said, and captured the other hand. 
“And you, with your delightful lack of egotism, decided that my 
ideal must be Miss Matthews. Mary—Mary—how could it be any- 
one but you? Don’t you know how delightful you are ? Don’t you 
understand that my life would not be worth living without you ? Can’t 
you care a little bit for me?” 

She did not answer, for she was still too much amazed both at 
him and at herself to be able to speak, but he read something 
in her eyes that encouraged him, for he lifted her hands to his 
shoulders and bending said softly, “If there is a grain of hope for 
me, Mary, give me one kiss.” 

And Mary did. 


It must be a mistake. 
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SENTENTIOUS REMARKS—No, | 


“I’m afraid I’m out of plaice,” confessed the fishmonger 
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One of the most curious surprises 
in the East is to find a group of 
Chinese boys watching a puppet 
show exactly similar - to our 
“Punch and Judy.” It will be 
noticed that the framework to con- 


HOW THE FAR EAST AMUSES 
ITSELF 


Quaint Scenes in China and Japan. 


THE TATLER 


The origin of the show has been 
traced back clearly to 'Italy, the 
naine Punch being an abbreviation 
of Punchinello, the droll clown 
who appears in Neapolitan comedy, 
but beyond that its relationships 


ceal the operator is surprisingly like are hazy. It has been seen in 


its European counterpart 


Persia and in the Further East 


A JAPANESE BOATING PARTY 


Out for an idle day on the pleasant inland waters of Japan 


AN UP-TO-DATE YOUNG CHINESE BICYCLIST ‘PUNCH AND JUDY” IN THE DRAGON'S LAND 


Out for a ride near Shanghai A Chinese audience watching the show 
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THE GODS OF MUSCLE—THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


GRECO-ROMAN—A FINE HOLD CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN—GRAPEVINE HOLD 


Copyrighted for ** The Tatler by Campbell & Gray 


GRECO-ROMAN -THE BRIDGE GRECO-ROMAN—THE FALL 
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OF THE REVIVAL OF THE ART OF WRESTLING. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND—BACK GRIP CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND—THE CLINCH 


Copyrighted Jor * The Tatler" ty Campbell & Gra 


GRECO-ROMAN--GRIP ACROSS THE BACK GRECO-ROMAN—ARM AND LEG HOLD 
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SOCIETY 


From the Hague. — 
Though the youngest of the 
late Baron de Brienen’s five 
daughters, Miss Irene de 
Brienen will bring a con- 
siderable do¢ to Mr. Cyril 
Ward, her husband that is 
to be. Baron de Brienen 
was a great personage at 
the Dutch Court and had 
vast estates in Holland. 
As he had no son these 
were all sold after his death 
and the proceeds divided 
between his daughters. A 
very patriotic Dutchman, 
the baron was at one time 
Court Chamberlain to 
Queen Wilhelmina and took 
the lead in all the royal 
functions. It was a great 
grief to him when the 
young Queen decided to 
marrya German. Clingen- 
daal, the Dutch home of the 
de Brienens where Mr. 
Ward’s fiancée spent much 
of her. earlier years, had 
been in the family for many 
generations and was a 
typical old Holland man- 
sion lying between the 
Hague and _ Schevening, 
the Brighton of the Low 
Countries. It is surrounded 
by dykes, and I believe one 
of these actually runs under 
the house itself. Here they 
had some beautiful gardens 
quite equal, if not in some 
respects superior, to any- 
thing in England, with a 
perfect show of lilies in the 
summer-time. Here, too, the Dutch royalties 
were often entertained by the late baron 
and baroness. 


A Blue-eyed Bride - elect.— Personally 
Miss Irene de Brienen is not at all of the 
conspicuously Dutch type. © She is a dark, 
handsome girl, rather tall, with a pale com- 
plexion and blue eyes, and is very fond of 
riding and tennis. Like her other sisters 
she is a strict Roman Catholic. That was 
the faith of her father, though her mother, 
who was a daughter of the late Baron 
de Tuyll of Oosterbeck, remained a Pro- 
testant all her life. The baroness was, of 
course, quite English in all her ways, for she 
was born in America and brought up in this 
country. Miss de Brienen and her sisters are 
also well known in English society. Besides 
the Dutch family seat the baron had a house 
in Belgrave Square and at one time a 
hunting box in Gloucestershire. They have 
thus lived a good deal in England and 
have quite a number of English relatives, 
Two of Miss Irene de Brienen’s sisters— 
Miss Lily de Brienen and Miss Daisy de 
Brienen—are still unmarried, and all of 
them apparently are by Dutch peerage law 
baronesses in their own right though neither 
has hitherto cared to use the title. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by 


YOUNG QUEEN OF HOLLAND AND HER CONSORT 


Came with the Conqueror.—Though the 
Earl of Sefton sits in the House of Lords as a 
baron by virtue of a creation as recent as 1831 
he claims descent from William de Molines, a 
Norman noble who came over with the Con- 
queror, and still bears upon his shield the 
cross moline of that ancestor. The Molyneux 
family, and especially the Irish branch to which 
the earl and the earldom belong, were formerly 
rather conspicuous in war and politics, but 
the present earl since he left the Life Guards 
seems to have settled down to the usual life 
of a country gentleman who has no definite 
ambitions. He enjoys his hunting and his 
shooting and has recently renovated the old 
family seat at Croxteth Park near Liver- 
pool, which at the time he succeeded his 
brother three years ago sadly needed modern- 
ising. 1 believe Lady Sefton intends to give 
her first large party there for the Grand 
National week. It will be a sort of house- 
warming, she says, but I am told they intend 
to make it an annual event. Lady Sefton 
is the fair-haired, blue-eyed, younger sister 
of Lady Beatrice Pretyman, and very much 
resembles her other sister, Lady Florence 
Bridgman, She is small and slight and not 
very strong, though she appears to have quite 
recovered from the effects of the serious 
illness from which she suffered two years ago. 
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COUNTRY 


Week. 


A Pupil of Sayers.— 
Whatever may be said 
against society people no- 
body can liken them to the 
limpet that clings eternally 
to its native rock. But a 
few days ago Lady Mary 
Acheson was amongst the 
house party at Chatsworth 
hobnobbing with royalty 
on the links, and since then 
she has been up the Nile 
with Lady Alice Stanley, 
who has had to seek health 
on the verge of the Soudan 
“by doctor’s orders.” Lady 
Mary is a first-rate golfer, 
in fact, one of the best 
amateurs in England, and 
does every credit to ‘ Pro- 
fessor” Ben Sayers, who 
taught her all the mysteries 
of the game on the Chats- 
worth links some time ago. 
One of the three hand- 
some daughters of Lady 
Gosford who were painted 
by Sargent, she is a great 
favourite in society and 
especially with the Duchess 
of Devonshire. | Sargent’s 
picture, by the way, was 
painted for the Duke of 
Devonshire and now hangs 
in the billiard-room at 
Chatsworth. It was the 
subject of one of the 
tableaux at Chatsworth 
recently, when Lady Mary 
posed as in the picture. 
Lady Mary has quite the 
figure for the stage, for she 
is rather tall, with soft 
brown hair and honest grey eyes. She is 
very fond of dancing. 


‘« Two Peers that Vote as One.” — Fortune 
has dealt very generously with Lord Howard 
de Walden. Not only is he the possessor of 
great wealth and an ancient title but Provi- 
dence and his forebears have conspired to 
endow him with two seats in the House of 
Lords. He is Lord Seaford in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom as well as Lord Howard 
de Walden in the more ancient roll of 
England, Quite apart, however, from the fact 
that individually he is rather slim and of 
necessity indivisible, the law of the land limits 
his votes; and though he may be two peers 
in himself they are two peers that vote as 
one. He has just completed the alterations 
at Seaford House, by the way, and it has now 
one of the most magnificent interiors in Bel- 
grave Square. The alabaster staircase is 
simply lovely, and the painted ceilings are 
models of artistic decoration, each designed 
to include one huge and harmonious picture. 
Lord Howard is a tall, fair, boyish-looking 
ex-hussar and present yeomanry captain who 
is wedded to his eyeglass like Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but is, nevertheless, devoted to 
hunting, racing, and shooting, and all those 
sports which Mr. Chamberlain detests. 
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LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


More than usual interest attaches to the Queen of Holland at the moment in view of the jubilee of her mother, which has just been celebrated, and 

of the forthcoming marriage of her first cousin, Princess Alice of Albany, with Prince Alexander of Teck. Queen Wilhelmina was born at the 

Hague on August 31, 1880, succeeded her father in 1890 (under the guardianship of her mother), and married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
‘in 1901. The young Queen bears a remarkable likeness to her cousin, Princess Alice of Albany 
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A Royal Conjurer. — Prince Albert of 
Wales, who has just celebrated his eighth 
birthday, has a great fancy for performing 
conjuring tricks, and was presented some time 
ago by Queen Alexandra with a box con- 
taining many curious conjuring wonders, 
which the young Prince can manipulate very 
cleverly. On his eighth birthday Prince Albert 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Uncommercial Ireland.—While Irishmen 
have a far keener eye 1or a bargain than have 
either Englishmen or Scotsmen, and though 


Barnett 


THE NEW LADY STAIR AND HER TWO DAUGHTERS 


Lady Stair is a daughter of Sir James Grant-Suttie and married Lord Stair in 1878. 


He succeeded to 


the title last month on the death of his father 


was promised by the King a conjuring per- 
formance of a very high-class order, and 
accordingly Mr. Charles Bertram was bidden 
to appear at Sandringham, where he gavea 
masterly exhibition of his sleight of hand 
much to the young Piince’s delight, who now 
strives to equal that clever performer. 


The Riviera Season.—Numbers of well- 
known people are flocking now to the sunny 
south, and the season at the Riviera promises 
to be a busy one. One of the great attractions 
at Monte Carlo will be the production of a 
new opera by Saint-Saéns, the French com- 
poser, in which as at present arranged Madame 
Melba will take the title-7é/e. lt is possible 
that Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain will 
visit the Riviera when the ex-Colonial Secre- 
tary takes a holiday shortly after the opening 
of Parliament. 


At Cannes.—Parliamentary duties have 
summoned many people from Cannes to the 
fogs and sunless days of London in early 
February, but those who have no such pressing 
calls on their time are enjoying themselves 
thoroughly at that most delightful of winter 
resorts, which is just now in the height of its 
season. Golfing and motoring are in full 
swing. The Grand Duke Michael of Russia is 
entertaining a great deal, and among dis- 
tinguished visitors are Lord Westbury, Lord 
and Lady Brassey, and Lord Halsbury. 


some of the biggest fortunes in America have 
been made by natives of the distressful 
country, the Irish temperament and genius are 
utterly opposed to commercialism. Probably 
one of the reasons why Ireland has never 
become a manufacturing community is that 
Irishmen never measure success by the 
materialistic standard of £ s.d. Even those 
Irish tenants and farmers who are most 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Nationalism 
have a far deeper respect for the squireen who 
lives on his native heath content with the 
miserable patrimony he has inherited from 
his father than for the more adventurous 
spirits who dare to go into trade in the hope 
of rehabilitating the fallen fortunes of their 
family. 

An Historic Street. — Arlington Street, 
where Lord Wimborne has his town house, is 
associated probably with more famous names 
than any other street of the same size in 
London. It was here, of course, that the late 
Lord Salisbury lived for so many years, and 
it was in the back garden of No 16 that 
Lord Hervey and Pulteney fought their historic 
duel. In a house not far from Lord Wim- 
borne’s Lord Nelson took his final farewell of 
his wife when they quarrelled for the last time 
about Lady Hamilton. Walpole had a house 
in Arlington Street, and it is said that it was 
in this very house that Gray wrote his well- 
known verses on the cat and the goldfish. 
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A Model Village.—Every visitor to Bourne- 
mouth has probably driven out to Canford, 
where Lord Wimborne has his home and his 
model village. Canford Manor is mainly 
famous for its hall, which is said to be the 
largest in any private house in England, and for 
its walnut staircase. It is not, however, given 
to everyone to see the hall and staircase, but 
anyone can see and admire the model village. 
Although Lord Wimborne cannot follow his 
party on the fiscal question his conception of 
a landowner’s duties are those of the here- 
ditary Tory. The village looks as if it were 
under the paternal care of the Lord of Can- 
ford Manor, and blest indeed are the villagers 
who dwell therein. The delightfully pictu- 
resque cottages which Lord Wimborne has 
built for his labourers are, I believe, let at the 


nominal rent of a shilling a week, though 


many a jaded Londoner would be willing 
to pay fifty times that sum for the same 
accommodation, 


The New Palmistry.—I suppose it was the 
consciousness that the old-fashioned palmistry 
was beginning to wear thin that induced an 
ente: prising journalist the other day to intcr- 
view a certain glover in Bond Street. Accord- 
ing to this glover the surest method of reading 
character is to watch a woman’s hands as she 
holds them out to be fitted. If the thumb is 
held close to the fingers determination is 
indicated, while a droop in the wrist shows a 
want of moral backbone. | believe the medical 
theory is that a droop in the wrist indicates 
lead-poisoning, but we must not be too par- 
ticular where the gentle art of palmistry is 
concerned. As far as | can gather the new 
palmistry differs not a whit from the old except 
that it is far less expensive. Why pay a 
guinea to a professional palmist when you 
can learn just as much from your glover for 
5s. 6d. and get a new pair of gloves as well ? 


Copyright of * the Tatler"’ 
THE DAUGHTER OF A RAND MAGNATE 


Little Miss Cohen, who took part recently in 
a bazaar held at Johannesburg on behalf of 
the Actors’ Benevolent Society. Her father, 
who died suddenly last week, was a well- 
known South African millionaire 
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PROMINENT FIGURES IN THE HUNTING WORLD. 


Lord Lonsdale Captain R. Chaplin, 10th Hussars (Cottesmore) Captain Gordon Wilson (Quorn) 

Count de Madre, well-known polo-player (Pytchley) Lord Spencer (Pytchley) Sir A. P. Muntz, M.P. 

Sir Arthur Fludyer (Cottesmore) Mr. J. Craddock (Quorn) Lord Henry Grosvenor and Major Stamer 
Colonel Theobald (Belvoir) Hon. Lancelot Lowther (Cottesmore) Mr. Mills (Pytchley) 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Constance Hyem in ‘‘ The Cherry Girl” at the Vaudeville. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Hyem plays the part ot the poor girl who exchanges places with the Queen in The Cherry Girl. On the stage she bears a remarkable likeness to Miss Terriss, who 
plays the real Queen, and her methods are very similar. She recently: played in Quality Street at the same theatre 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Louise Willis in ‘‘Humpty-Dumpty” at Drury Lane. 


Johuston & Hoffmann 


Miss Willis, who is the principal boy at Drury Lane, is an American. It is a curious fact that in such a very British product as a ‘‘pantomime" Mr. Collins has had 
to go to America for his principal boy and principal girl and. for his admirable knockabout comedian, Mr. Hugh J. Ward, who plays the part of the scarecrow 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Pantomimes. — The pantomimes, 
except, of course, at Drury Lane—which has 
been having some high words with the County 
Council — are practically over, Humpty- 
Dumpty has lost Miss Marie George, who 
must take a rest, and she is succeeded by Miss 
Mabel Love, who is not very often seen in 
town now. Miss Love’s selection again shows 
one how the drift of the tide is in favour of 
making pantomime prettier. Next season 
they will, I venture to think, be still more 
refined. This is not a mere craze of mine. 
I have just had a talk with a suburban 
manager who tells me that pantomime has 
ceased to pay at his house, and in its stead 
he has had first-rate companies in musical 
comedy. 


“« Alice” in the Provinces.—It is extremely 
encouraging to know that Alice zn Wonder- 
Zand is charming the provinces as it long 
ago delighted London. Mr. Payne Seddon 
has toured the playlet for two years. The 
Cheshire Cat is played by Leslie Gordon 
Hall, a bright boy who began his stage career 
at the age of seven in Cinderella at Croydon. 
His “ambition,” I am told, is “to play the 
part of a monkey.” 


Theatre or Music-hall.—The purging of 
pantomime and the quarrel between the halls 
and the theatres are not, I think, mere coin- 


Biograph 
MISS MARIE GEORGE 


As Princess Blossom in /iuimpty-Dumpty at Drury Lane 


cidences, although they are not usually re- 
garded as connected in any other way. Touch- 
ing the vexed question, | have received 
a letter from Mr. Henry Gros, president of 
the London Entertainments Protection Asso- 
ciation, traversing at considerable length the 
recent speech de- 
livered by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree 
on sketches in 
music-halls which 
was dealt with in 
these pages by 
Mr. Edward 
Michael. Among 
other points he 
states that Mr. 
’ Tree is wrong 
when he says that 
the Act of 1843 


gave to music-halls the right to a general 
entertainment at which smoking, drinking, 
and promenading are permitted in the audi- 
torium. 


The Act simply places dramatic entertainment on a 
more distinctly legal footing and mainly aims at securing 
the payment |of licensing fees to the Lord Chamberlain 
or justices of the peace, as the case may be, and it 
mentions the music-hall or variety theatre in no instance. 
Music-halls with their vast capital and enormous amount 
of employés work under an antiquated Act of the year 
1752, Which not only makes the performance of a sketch 
illegal but of any performance that takes place upon the 
stage at the present moment with the addition of foot- 
lights. This Act is entitled ‘An Act for the better pre- 
venting thefts and robberies and for regulating places of 
public entertainment, and punishing persons keeping 
disorderly houses.” 


Mr. Gros versus Mr. Tree.—Mr. 
concludes his letter with this passage :— 


Gros 


Mr. Tree in his comparison of ancient rights of the 
theatre (whatever that may be) versus music-halls states, 
“It will be admitted that the theatre is more important of 
the two to the State.” I have yet to learn what service 

the theatre has rendered to the State. It will 
be generally conceded that the manager of a 
theatre like the caterer of a theatre of varieties 
isa vendor of entertainment, and if it comes 
to what is most serviceable to the authorities 
2s I should think that music-halls, which are 


f yi patronised at low and reasonable prices in the 


¥ metropolis -by close upon 500,000 visitors per 
week, render quite as much service to the 
authorities and answer quite as much to a 
public want as those theatres which simply cater 
for art; that is, for pure art alone. 


MISS EVELYN HUGHES 


As Polly Perkins in Robinson Ciusoe at the Grand, Fulham 


Hana 


MASTER LESLIE GORDON HALL 


Who is playing in Alice in Wonderland on tour 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS NELL RICHARDSON 


As Dick Whittington at Croydon 
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MISS MARIE GEORGE AS BLOSSOM IN “HUMPTY-DUMPTY ” 


A Picture taken in her Dressing-room at the Lane. 
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Campbell & Gray 
Miss George, who has had another great success at Drury Dane and given something like real character to the part of the principal girl, is an American, and made some 
great hits at the Casino Theatre in New York. Since the last pantomime she married Mr, Norman, the shipping agent in the Haymarket, who was once acting manager 
at the Shaftesbury. They live St. John's Wood way, and drive into town in an American buggy With its characteristic thin wheels. She has just retired from the cast at 
the Lane, but is engaged for next season 
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Russell 


MR. H. E. BRAMMALL 


Who produced the Crystal Palace pantomime and 
circus 


A Young Manager.—Mr. Brammall, who 
has been responsible this season for the circus 
and the pantomime at the Crystal Palace, is 
young to have such responsibility, but he has 
all the energy of a Lancashire man, for he 
comes from Liverpool. In Mr. Cyril Cooke 
he has a capital man for his circus director. 
The pantomime was a tabloided form of all 
the ingredients of the old-fashioned article. 


‘All the Year Round.”—The new ballet 
at the Alhambra, composed by Mr. James 
Glover, has not a single boring moment in 
it. I have a dim consciousness that I am a 
Philistine in the matter of ballet, for I cannot 
join the lament over the disappearance of the 
stately dumb-show work of the Italian school. 
All the Year Round satisfies one’s interest in 
movement, colour, and a passable amount of 
story. Itis really a pageant of the seasons, 
and great ingenuity has been exercised in 
finding a symbol for each month. The music 
is pretty and very ingenious. Mr. Glover 
thoroughly understands what he wants to do. 


“Tb and Little Christina.”—I am not 
astonished that the musical version of /é and 
Little Christina has provedasuccess. Ithas 
been transferred to the Lyric Theatre, where 
it will shortly be presented on five afternoons 
during each week. Furthermore to establish 
permanent matinées of such pieces at this 
theatre it is proposed to strengthen the pro- 
gramme by the addition of ?Aistotre d@’un 
Pierrot, a play without words in three acts 
with music by Mario Costa, Originally as 
A Ffierro’s Life this piece was given in 
London seven years ago, when it ran for five 
months. Since then the composer has re- 
orchestrated his work, which in the first 
instance was written for a small band, and in 
its new shape it has been a success in Vienna. 


MISS MURIEL KERR-BROWN 


A young Edinburgh pianist 


Understudies.—I looked into Zhe Girl 
Jrom Kay’s on the afternoon of its last day to 
find several understudies at work and some 
newcomers. In Mr. R. Michaelis, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Louis Bradfield, now in J/adame 
Sherry, we have one of the best tenors for 
this sort of work that I have heard for some 
time. Miss Maud Darrell suddenly found her- 
self in the shoes of the charming Miss Millie 
Legarde, and went through the part of the 
Girl from Kay’s most creditably. Some of 
the other understudies, however, were far 
from satisfactory, and on seeing them | under- 
stand why they remain in the chorus, It was 
curious to note how songs that go with a click 
at other times fell absolutely flat. 


LIMIT SPEED 


OMLES 


a) Phish 
x 


Campbell & Gray 
A MOTOR CAR THAT AMUSED THE KING 


This is the car which appeared in the theatricals 

at Chatsworth. It shows Miss Nellie Bowman on 

the box and Mr. Alexander Stewart in the car. 
It is now being used at the Garrick, Theatre 


THE PRINCIPAL BOY AT RICHMOND 


Miss Olive Marston 


An Edinburgh Pianist. — Miss Muriel 
Kerr-Brown, a young Edinburgh pianist, was 
very successful at her first recital at the Salle 
Erard. She is a pupil of Mr. Della Torre and 
made her débu/ in the northern city with him 
when seventeen. 


The Dressing of ‘‘The Duke of Killi- 
crankie.”—The gowns in 7he Duke of 
Killicrankie were greatly admired on the 
first night. Produced by Paquin, they are 
exceedingly pretty and in the best taste. 
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MISS JULIE SAMUEL 


A clever amateur who played Trilby at the Avenue in 
aid of charity 


A Village Play. — The little village of 
Hildenborough near Tonbridge, Kent, trooped 
out last week to see The Miser’s Bargain, 
which will be repeated in neighbouring villages 
during the next few weeks. The whole thing 
is a local production. The play—one for 
male characters only—was written by local 
gentlemen, and the cast, orchestra, and stage 
carpenters are all working men. 


A Shetland Critic—Mr. Derrick’s good 
old farce, Confusion, has lately been played 
in Lerwick, Shetland, by a company of ama- 
teurs. The local critic wrote: -—— 


Miss —— had a difficult réle [but he writes volé] to 
sustain as Rose Mumbleford, but she did not miscalculate 
her strength. Her acting was spontaneous and natural 
throughout, and if one could imagine an amateur Irene 


Vanbrugh or a Maud Jeffries, Miss —— would fill the 
place. 
Mrs. ——’s acting was far above the average, and 


whether she was playful or pathetic she was alike 
excellent. In fact, all through the piece one was reminded 
of Miss Girdlestone in The Great Millionaire, the simi- 
larity being marked in many ways but especially in 
Mrs. ——'s easy grace and splendid carriage. 

Her natural sweetness was further enhanced by the 
‘tiny touch of art,'’ and whenever she was on the stage 
the mind would revert to Edna May, not of the Bell (sic) 
of New York but of Kitty Gray. 


Feminine Fencing.—The great success of 
the entertainment organised in December, 
1902, for the promotion of fencing in England 
has led to another display by the former 
organiser, Professor Volland, at the Empress 
Rooms, Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington, on 
February 20. As many ladies are desirous of 
taking part a competition for prizes will take 
place on February 17, and the two winners 
will be invited to take part in an assault 
(de courtoisie) in the evening display of 
February 20. Miss Toupie Lowther will 
fence with one of the gentlemen winners. 


Lallie Charles 
MISS MARGUERITE CORNILLE 


Who is singing at the Palace Theatre 
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“THE EARL AND THE GIRL” AT THE ADELPHI. 


Copyright Bartholomew Ca. Copyright Bartholomew Co. 
MISS PHYLLIS BROUGHTON AND MR. PASSMORE MR. LYTTON AND THE DANCERS 
Miss Phyllis Broughton plays the part of Miss Virginia Bliss, the aunt of Elphin This picture shows Mr. Wargrave in the second act in the conservatory at Stole 
Haye, while Mr Passmore is the dog trainer, Jim Cheese, who.impersonates Dick Hall, where a little entertainment is given. In this act Mr. Lytton sings the 
Wargrave, the missing nobleman fascinating (American) song about the cosy” corner girl 


Copyright Rartholamew Co. Copyright bartholomew Ce. 
MISS FLORENCE LLOYD AND THE COLOURED GENTLEMAN MISS AGNES FRASER AND MR. LYTTON 
Miss Lloyd plays the part of Jim Cheese’s sweetheart, Liza Shoddam, The Miss Fraser plays the part of Elphin Haye, the American heiress who falls in love 
coloured gentleman whom she is addressing never speaks a word on the stage with Dick Wargrave in Paris, and wins him despite every obstacle 
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THE AUTHOR OF 


fter a run of 700 performances A Country 

Girl was withdrawn on Saturday, and 

will be replaced by another of Mr. James T. 

Tanner’s musical comedies, Beautiful Ceylon, 

which added to The Orchid at the Gaiety 

will represent Mr. Tanner in two theatres 
in town. 

Mr. Tanner is one of those men, rare in 
the dramatic profession, whose name is known 
throughout the British Isles, the colonies, and 
America, yet has preserved the secret of his 
personality, his doings, his tastes, and his home 
from almost everyone except a few intimate 
friends and those who have business with him. 

Beginning life on his own account as an 
actor he has gone right through all the 
business of the stage. He toured the pro- 
vinces, played in stock companies, acted as 
stage manager, produced plays, and ultimately 
set out to write plays. 

With Miss Alice Lingard’s company he 
first took a practical part in the 
business of stage-management 
as assistant to Mr. George Capel, 
who is now and has been for 
eleven years the able stage man- 
ager atthe Empire. His sugges- 
tions for scene modelling were ap- 
proved of by Mr. Capel, and the 
encouragement was useful then. 
After that Mr. Tanner was with 
a combination known as Lingard 


“BEAUTIFUL CEYLON” 


Mr. James 


During that same summer of 1892, and 
only four or five weeks before Zhe Broken 
Melody was produced, Mr. George Edwardes 
spoke to Mr. Tanner at the Gaiety one 
morning and said that now was the time to 
offer something quite new to the public, 
who he believed to be getting tired of 
comic opera and burlesque. Mr. Edwardes’s 
idea was to give something in the nature of 
a modernised musical entertainment, a play 
that should in part bear some resemblance 
to a French vaudeville, and that one of ifs 
scenes might, perhaps, be laid in the green- 
room of a theatre. 

Thinking over this strange idea of a new 
class of stage play Mr. Tanner left the Gaiety 
and walked down the Strand. His home 
not being in town he walked into the Mall 
rather than waste time getting away by train, 
and there turned the matter-over. Then tne 
story for the play occurred to him, with its 
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AT DALY’S 


T. Tanner at Home. 


too, if it can be snapshotted, often affords an 
idea for character, and he has more than 
once induced some weird inhabitant of a 
small seaside town to come to London and 
see the stage character for which he had 
furnished a model. Mr. Tanner is fond of 
oe fishing, and occasionally some quaint old 

‘ salt,” whose individuality appealed to his 
sense of the original, has contributed an item 
to one or other of his plays. It is, however, 
what the individual will not suggest, not 
what he is, that he prefers to make use of in 
character building. 

“The critics are constantly telling me,” 
said Mr. Tanner good-humouredly, “that 
the only part of my plays for which I can 
claim credit is the mere construction of the 
plot as a vehicle for the comedians. Now | 
am quite willing to admit that my fare is 
light—you. cannot successfully mix heavy 
material with light pastry—but surely I am 
entitled to some credit for the 
dialogue, the balance of charac- 


as. ter, the plot that opens out a 
ge situation, or a scene that gets a 


roar of laughter.” 

The business of playwriting 
is, Mr. Tanner says—and very 
justly, too—quite unlike any 
other business in that the supply 
creates the demand. In other 
words, all good entertainments 


and van Biene’s Company, and Se Pass h gl Hae Good plays running 
when those partners dissolved sage ee 4 simultaneously are not rivals, the 
their united interests he elected za = Wet Commer: a oye are public will see both if they are 
to remain with Mr. Auguste van We Pan = We bo Ameer Artie. us eae Cia worth seeing and will avoid both 
Biene, who was then taking Dente oh, SU dard ay Corin (et ate: eres he if they are poor entertainments. 
companies to the provinces in AEE bane. eat 7 BV Roo Take the case of Mr. Edwardes’s 
Gaiety burlesques. In that way (Uisoe = eibe Cee Abe ( productions as an illustration of 
Mr. Tanner eventually became Re bur Dame the robert’ |b teu grow ate 0 ee this point. He has musical plays 
acquainted with Mr. George Sher PREC a tied are are ce meen mad at five London theatres to-day, 
Edwardes, who ultimately en- Re Qu. - A. abeoes trae Creer ean all of them playing to crowded 
gaged him to produce and Mente 4 wn lene, Oneal of a (dn) houses. Of him Mr. Tanner 
stage-manage the new pieces at Bru Qo - Den Bhatt ane neg tit bom) says, ‘‘I never knew or heard 
the Gaiety. To the Gaiety, es ees wu Lak ot ott A Gite Seensts. 9 Rene 9 fate, of a manager who could hold 
therefore, he went and produced Re Core AL Vine Veriton * : and feel the pulse of the public 
several plays, of which not a few Meee aie fee ee i iaed ae epee Seat as he does. 
as it happened turned out to be at) ESE lam pee ; Sora a Ont sag Soe oy “As a playwriter,” said Mr. 
his own; but of that mention jt bliaee rane” tae Tanner, “I go on the lines that 
; UR —Wnon . , 
will be made further on. A Fi ech eee Se - (ite, % a ate ) the public have shown a pre- 
To chance rather than de- Wy sea Vel, Dette . Qn Y Wm Sey ig pean ference for. If they turn another 
sign Mr. Tanner says he owes fe Cone _ Me orchid (tage) way later on somebody, you can 
the opportunity that led up to Never 9, of Rowe Pie mek Wak Loe ger IF tuals depend upon it, will give them 


his first attempt at authorship. 
The thought of writing a play 
never occurred to him until one 
day when Mr. vam Biene asked him to in- 
quire of one or two well-known playwrights 
if they would write a play for him, Mr. 
van Biene, which should have a scene to 
give an opening for a ’cello recital. The 
dramatists whom he mentioned were unable 
to accept the commission. Thinking the 
matter over Mr. Tanner formed an idea for 
such a play, and Mr. van Biene agreed to ac- 
cept it if he would consent to collaborate with 
some better-known man. To that proposal 
he consented. The play was completed, and 
with the title of Tie Broken Melody was pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in July, 
1892. Mr. van Biene has performed it almost 
continuously since then, and now—after eleven 
years—so great is its attraction that the receipts 
taken by it in Johannesburg during November 
were, according to the cables, equa] to about 
£324 per night. 


FACSIMILE OF MR. TANNER’S MANUSCRIPT OF 


opening scene the interior of a London hotel. 
He hurried across the park to the office of 
Mr. Blackmore, the theatrical agent in 
Garrick Street, where he wrote out the 
scenario and took it to Mr. Edwardes, 
At five o’clock the same evening it was 
accepted, and in the following November, 
with the title Zz Town, it was produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Such was the 
origin and such is the short history of the first 
of the musical plays. 

Mr. Tanner considers that much of his 
success is due to his thorough knowledge of 
the stage, its requirements, and its limitations. 
He can make all his own stage models, too, 
and design dresses. Away from the theatre 
he often puts the camera to good use in 
getting a picture of some place that appeals 
to him as likely to offer a good locale for a 
stage play. Humorous eccentricity of dress, 
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“THE ORCHID” 


what they want. The author 
who succeeds is the one who 
can hold up some object before 
his audience and having let them see it 
clearly weaves a story round it. He who can 
do that is safe.” 

For the plays that Mr. Tanner writes he 
has always to consider the actors who will 
represent the various characters. At Daly’s, 
for instance, he has Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. 
Rutland Barrington, and Mr. Huntley Wright 
to think of, at the Gaiety Mr. Edmund Payne 
and many others, The plays at these two 
houses differ considerably in their texture, and 
although fewer changes—due to the actors’ 
desire to fit the parts to themselves rather than 
the reverse—are made at Daly’s than at the 
Gaiety, the liberties taken with the author 
even there are considerable. No one, how- 
ever, has ever heard Mr. Tanner complain of 
anything in the columns of a paper. “I write 
plays,” he says, “somebody else writes the 
notices—that is the division of labour.” 
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MISS HILDA DARRELL IN “PUSS IN BOOTS” 
At the Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 


Ellis & Walery 
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THE ALPHABET OF PLACES AND PERSONS 
As Presented by Fred J. Jacobs. 


aie lortas 


£63 ORs 


The artist who has made the alphabet for “The Tatler” in six pages of clever drawings is the brother of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, the brilliant 
story-writer and author of ‘ Many Cargoes” 
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The League of Mercy.—For two whole 
days in the middle of the month—on the 
15th and 16th to be exact—high revelry will 
be held by night and by day at Claridge’s 
Hotel, which during that period will be placed 
absolutely in the hands of Mr. Reginald Lund, 
secretary of the League of Mercy. The grand 
concert on the afternoon of the first day is 
being organised by Mrs. Ronalds, while the 
management of the café-chantant on the 
second afternoon is being undertaken by 
Mr. George Edwardes. On both nights there 
will be private theatricals, but the programme 
of the performance on the night of the 16th 
will be quite different from that of the 15th. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales will be 
present on one night, and Lady Farquhar, 
who is working very hard as president of the 
committee, will also take a party. Lady 
Feo Sturt is responsible for the sale of pro- 
grammes, and Mrs. Ian Malcolm is collecting 
together the little children who will sell the 
programmes at Mrs. Ronalds’s concert, while 
some of the most popular stars of the stage 
are placing their services at Mr. George 
Edwardes’s disposal. 


Yet Another Treasure Competition.— 
The modern Whittington might well be 
pardoned for the literal belief that London is 
paved with gold when it may be picked up in 
the streets and cheques come fluttering from 
the clouds. Large sums of money may now 
be made with little labour, the latest induce- 
ment in this direction being offered by the 


Our Tenth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the fifth acrostic 
(dated February 3) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, February 15. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


proprietors of Odol, who announce that they 
will pay £25 to anyone who will supply them 
with a phrase succinctly describing the merits 
of their famous preparation for the teeth. 
Presumably the phrase must be as delightful 
in the mouth as Odol itself or it will not fulfil 
its purpose. 


A Dinner at the Criterion.—The Japanese 
Minister to St. James’s keeps as well in touch 
with English social life as any of his Western 
colleagues. Viscount Hayashi presided the 
other evening at a dinner of the Empire 
Lodge given at the Victoria Hall, Criterion 
Restaurant. The following was the menu on 
the occasion :— 


Hors d’(Euvres a la Russe 
Huitres Natives 
Tortue Clair. Créme St. Germain 


Filet de Soles Imperial 
Ris de Veau aux Pointes d’Asperges 
Cailles Souwaroff 
Selle du Pays de Galles Belle Fermiére 
Pomme Rissolée 


Punch a la Romaine 
Faisan en Casserole 
Salade de Coeur de Laitue 
Celert 4 fa Moelle 
Glace Comtesse Marie 
Corbeilles de Friandises 
Laitances aux Champignons 
Dessert 
Café 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 


(Tenth Series) 
ORG ie RIGEE SES 
A T 

Pe Omp Re Da=r0. 

Hie Veg aco: 


HNO 


R A M 

x. Forts,” ‘frontiers,’ and ‘‘ forces" are accepted. 
2. ‘‘ Rodent" is accepted. 

4. Or “Shudder.” See Grimm's story. 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from : 
pekbuty. Attrisolle, Alif, Altisidora, Ankh, Atlantic, Am- 
persand, April-fool, Almeria, Astynaza, Arpa, Ajax, 
Alnwick, Aylwards, Adabarth, Antonio, Alma, Aaron, 
Adecee, Aenea, Arho, Abna, Atalanta, Agnes, Ap, Arosa, 
Amsted, Ag-agg, Adelaide, Ajatel, Aston, Aar, Astuc, 
Africa, Allie, Aredane, Bosmere, Berks, Blue-eyes, Belle- 
dame, Britannia, Bloomsbury, Bristol, Beginnah, Briar- 
rose, Blackie, Bryntirion, Biddlebird, Bydif, Bala, Bydand, 
Barlasch, Bulbul, Balfe, Black-eyes, Bellerophon, Berth, 
Beg, Bendy, Beeswax, Bimbo, Bela, Bute, Bosso, Carrick- 
duff, 'Chiria, Carte-blanche, Chippie, Cliftonian, Cass, 
Chicot, Cambria, Criffel,* Cervin, Cowley, Chelobhai, 
Chippendale, Cyprus, Coomb, Chromatic, Curlew, Chin- 
chin, Camino: Croxall, Dumbie, Daddy, Dunoon, 
Duchess, Dolabella, Debosco, Dearest, Duquessa, Dig- 
nity, Drusilla, Dainty, Dante, Dumnorix, Dewankhas, 
Emigrant, Enos, Enilorac, Erin, Eastwind, Elleville, 
Effie-dear, Ethie, Ferret, Floup, Farina, Frethi, Forest, 
Fortiter, Fidelia, Fleta, Flosager, Fine-ear, Francis, 
Freda, Freesia, Fiora, Gooney-goop, Gingerbread, Glen- 
coe, Giglamps, Golo, Golfluny, Gabarou, Grosvenor, 
Gatoyle, Glenmark, Glevum, Gem, Grimstone, Himalaya, 
Hythe, Horsa, Honolulu, Heath, Hadith, Hook, Her 
minia, Hplar, Icknield, Ignota, Ibis, Irene, Jacko, Jap, 


I 
2. 
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Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Tenth Series) 


The great republic of the stripes and stars. 

Rough she may be. We're told ‘so are her barrs.”’ 
Don’t trust her Trusts.if you would not be done, 
And her ‘‘ Bright Home is in the Settin’ Sun.” 


1. In brief we symbolise the uprights, and 
In joke for sort of sham relation stand. 


2. He studies animals, sometimes collects them, 


Oft-times their skins, and now and then protects 
them. 


. A lonely islet in a northern sea, 
Columba’s church was founded upon me. 

. I drive the sea to waves with snowy crest. 
I am a play of Shakspere, not his best. 

. Who has me has the right to enter. Dish 
Am I also, that comes after the fish. 

6. 'Tis bad for patients when these disagree. 

Best choose but one, and stick to him, you see. 
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A Smart Ball.—The West Cliff Hotel at 
Folkestone was the scene of an exceedingly 
smart ball a few days ago. One is 
rather apt to associate Folkestone with 
purely summer and autumn festivities, but it 
is evident that the famous seaside resort 
attracts a goodly company of distinguished 
persons even in mid-winter. The ball—which 
was under the patronage of the Countess of 
Guilford, Lady Irene Tufton, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Sugden—was a brilliant success. The 
following were included among the guests : 
The Count and Countess of Guilford and 
party, Sir John and Lady Furley, the Hon. 
F. E. B. Napier (Master of Napier), Major 
Howard, M.P., and the Hon. Mrs. Howard, the 
Hon. Mrs. Sugden, Baron E. Pittner, Dr. and 
Mrs. Wainwright, Rev. and Mrs. Owen Slack, 
Mrs, Franklyn, Mrs. Oliver and Miss Oliver, 
Mrs. Keir, Mrs. Wetherall, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hunter-Weston, Major Laurie, Major Halford, 
Captain Clemson, Captain Barnes, Captain 
Cookson, Mr. Gill, Mrs. Wartermain-Gardner, 
Mrs. Sunner, and Miss Abil. 


The Prince’s Mineral Water.—I hear 
that Schweppes, Ltd., have been appointed 
purveyors of mineral waters to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and they also 
hold the royal warrant of appointment to 
his Majesty King Edward VII. At a_ public 
dinner at which I was present the other night 
I noticed that all the mineral waters were 
supplied by Schweppes, a striking proof of 
the popularity of the famous firm. 


Competition. 


joker, Joyful-owl, Jinko, Keepatit, Katchewan, Kamoral, 
ands, Kilkenny, Kilton, Kamsin, Kathbaron, Kassandra, 
Kubusie, Knarf, Keys, Ko, Kooc, Leamington, Lost- 
withiel, Leep, Louth, Lissa, Larola, Loddington, Lili, 
Libussa, Lady-clara, Lengthington, Lux, Leirum, Leu- 
cander, Luppy, Lookitout, Little Mary, Liskinbwee, 
Magico, Magpie, Milton, Mother-bunch, Mactwo, Moira, 
Manchuria, Moel-siabod, Mourino, Maremma, Mushte- 
gern, Minorca, Mummer, Milwil, Mayfair, Manor, 
Moremie, M. L. H., Marion, Marietta, Macaudax, Madel- 
flat, Mia, Mars, Mater, Nearc, Nimble, Nemo, Nibs, 
Ninny, Nacnud, Nelalph, Novara, Nedals, Norbreck, Olea, 
Orion, Ox, Ouard, Oak, Oh-girls, Owen, CEdipus-rex, 
Omarama, Pongkyle, Pebble, Penguin, Peko, Peace, 
Permal, Penlea, Puffin, Pongo, Peebeege, Pixie, Proby, 
Peeroot, Peugeot, Paris, Park, Parciau, Queerlock, 
Quack-quack, Quill, Roma, Roker, Rowbarton, Reldas, 
R. F. A., Reindeer, Ronpu, Roy, Ryde, Spearmaiden, 
Sweet-bells, Seesaw, Scraps, Starlight, Smack, She, 
Straight-shoes, Supercargo, Solvo, Swiftsure, Sunny-jim, 
Sandow, Sturford, Sherkolmes, Salmon, St. George, 
Sunnybrook, Saskerre, St. Quentin, Spin, Simonstree, 
Sa, Scamp, Sutfol, Scotia, Sutlej, Schvudze, Sochaw, 
Towser, Truth, Tussock, Twinkles, Tincan, Tina, Thom- 
azia, Taffy, ae Trib, Three-tricks, Timbuctoo, 
Telephone, Tiballak, Tadcaster, Usher, U.B.C., Um- 
balla, Ubique, Victor, Vim, Violette, Vilikins, Victoria, 
Vinna, Verax, Whittington, Wozzleite, Workitout, Whip- 
poorwill, Water-rat, Wasp, Wagstaff, Widow-twigg, 
Waterloo, Wotherspoon, Wizard, Wistahs, Wynell, 
Weggie, Waterside, Wyst, Whillf, We-two, Wild-violet, 
Wuff, Winifred, Yoko, Yasmar, Yellow, Yeliab, Ynna, 
Yma, Ylime, Zita, Zero, Zozzonak, Zett, Zwanzig, Zuzu, 
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Special Double Acrostic 


All competitions, howe'er long they be, 
Must end at last in both of these, you see. 


1. Add’one-third to me and a port you'll find 
Which now is very much in Russia's mind. 


2. Prefix ten cubed, two semi-circles'add 
Facing both ways, and lo, a judge is made, 
Likewise a king who in the days before 
Maintained the strangest zoo the world e’er saw 


3. Reversed I'm worth twopence-ha’penny, 
But I myself was worth an army. 


This acrostic should be solved by both sets of ties for 
the prizes. The uprights and lights must be guessed 
exactly, but if no competitor succeeds in solving the whole 
the best answers in each tte may pominty be accepted. 
The envelopes should be marked, ‘‘ Special Acrostic.” 

In answer to some pleas, if you take “salt and 
deduct the letter ‘‘t'’ as recommended by them the result 
is “sal,” which does not fit a light which must end with 
“‘t.” From the point of “ wit,” “ Attic salt" is well recog- 
nised, but ‘salt ’’ alone is slightly vague. 

The writing on the wall ‘spelt’? a prophecy about 
Belshazzar and his kingdom which was fulfilled that 
night. The monarchy of Louis XVI. was destroyed not by 
the Montagne or the Marseillatse but by theirresistible re- 
volt of democracy against belated feudalism, and the end 
came long after the “spelling " of the Marseillaise. The 
French monarchy itself did not end till 1848. 

“ Unkie's"” answer arrived on December 31, three days 
late. 

Surely ‘‘Altwharry"is not serious in stating that a 
spar is not hard or thata manis submitting to his servants 
in obeying the lawfully-elected king of his country. 


THE TATELER 


Current Games, 


The ex-Billiard Champion.—Last week I 
saw Stevenson for the first time since his 
return from Australia. He is stouter and 
looks far stronger than when he played Daw- 
son last March, but his tour does not seem to 
have improved the quality of his play. Of 
course it would be manifestly unfair to take a 
single evening as a sample of Stevenson’s 
general work, but what struck me particularly 
was his loss of touch. He had the misfortune 
to lose his cue tip in the middle of a break, 
which may possibly be responsible for some 
of the exceedingly crude strokes he made. 
Now and then he came out with a series of 
nursery:cannons, played as only Stevenson 
can play them, but on the whole that won- 
derful delicacy of touch which used to be so 
characteristic of his play was conspicuously 
absent. 


Too Long. a. Start.—It was perhaps a 
confession of weakness on Stevenson’s part to 
bring his game with Cook to a premature 
close last Saturday week and begin afresh, 
giving his opponent a much shorter start. 
In the original game Stevenson was allowing 
his opponent 6,000 in 18,000, a start which 
he subsequently recognised was beyond his 
powers. John Roberts at the top of his form 
was able to give away to the best of his rivals 
a third of the game, but latterly there has 
been a general levelling up in the ranks of 
billiard players, and neither Dawson nor Ste- 
venson stands as completely in a class by 
himself in the same way as John Roberts 
stood seven or eight years ago. 


A Patriotic Scotsman. — Whatever na- 
tionality other persons may attribute to McLeod 
he evidently regards himself as a Scotsman. 
When the England team to play against the 
champion county was chosen the selectors 
left a place in the three-quarter line vacant 
for McLeod, but he preferred to take his 
chance of getting his Scots cap, and his 
patriotism has met with the reward it deserves. 
To whatever country McLeod may belong for 
football purposes his name and associations 
are certainly Scotch, and I have no doubt he 
would have felt out of place in an English 
representative fifteen. He learned his foot- 
ball in a Scotch school, and his name cer- 
tainly suggests that he has plenty of Scotch 
blood in his veins. 


The Sheriffs Shield. — Although Mr. 
Bentley told me many weeks ago that he 
had been sitting on a committee to decide 
what two clubs shall fight out the battle this 
year for the Sheriff of London’s shield, I have 
not yet heard whether the Corinthians have 
been selected to uphold the banner of ama- 
teurism. Although the Corinthians may have 
been playing a little better this year than 
last it is impossible for their keenest’ ad- 
mirers to flatter themselves that the club 
would really stand any chance against such 
a team as Sheffield United when going its 
hardest. On the other hand, even making 
full allowances for their deterioration, the 
Corinthians are still probably the strongest 
amateur combination in the country. Owing 
to the claims on the Oxford and Cambridge 
men the Corinthians have not put their 
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and Pastimes. 


G. T. RANKIN 


Captain of Old Merchant Taylors’ 


strongest team into the field for any match 
up to the present, but even with the 
two university teams to pick from I doubt 


‘very much if they could collect an eleven 


capable of winning the shield on their merits. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that whatever two 
sides are selected to fight for the shield the 
venue of the match will be neither the Crystal 
Palace nor some out-of-the-way hole and 
corner in the East-end of London. The 
match for the Sheriffs Shield is not a game 
in which the followers of professional football 
take a particularly keen interest, but it is 
perhaps the one match of the year which the 


friends of the Corinthians are really keen about 


seeing. Queen’s Club or Richmond, with a 
6d. gate, would in every way be a most 
suitable ground for the match. After all, the 
followers of professional football were catered 
for last year when the match was played at 
Tottenham, and it is only fair that this year 
the committee should remember that the 
Corinthians have still a few friends left. 


North v. South.—I am not sure that in 
many ways the old plan of choosing the 
gentlemen vy. players for a trial match was 
not at least as serviceable for the purposes 
for which it was intended as the North v. 
South match; the amateurs v. players 
certainly gave the spectators better value for 
their money. Neither match, of course, was 
in the least helpful towards what ought to 
be the object of every real trial match, viz., 
cohesion and combination between the men 


who are likely to finally compose the English . 


team for international matches. The one 
match, however, as I said before, was interest- 
ing at any rate, while the other has never 
aroused the faintest enthusiasm. There used 
to be some rivalry between the amateurs and 
professionals, while North and South are 
almost meaningless terms in Association 
football considering that the players who 
hail from Sunderland, Newcastle, and Liver- 
pool one year may in the next be associated 
with Tottefhham, Southampton, and Ply- 
mouth. The conditions under which League 
football are played make territorial rivalry 
an impossibility, 
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A Fog-dispeller.—Sir William Ramsay 
declared in his speech the other day that 
some enterprising scientist at Birmingham 
had discovered a partial cure for fog. I could 
not quite follow the details given by Sir 
William Ramsay, but as far as I could gather 
the fog-dispeller consisted of no more com- 
plicated machinery than a pole fixed into the 
ground with a few wires attached to it. The 
eminent scientist would enormously enhance 
his popularity in Birmingham and elsewhere 
if he would erect this fog-dispeller of his 
on every football ground in England. Last 
Saturday week was practically a blank day as 
far as football was concerned for the South of 
England. All Rugby matches, I believe, 
were declared off in the neighbourhood of 
London, and although here and there, owing 
to the exigencies of professional football, a 
few League matches were started very few of 
them were prolonged beyond half-time. 


The Importance of being Trumper.—In 
his letter to the Westminster Gazette last 
week Mr. Warner seemed to have divided his 
admiration between Victor Trumper and 
R.E. Foster. Before he started for Australia 
Mr. Warner, I know, considered Trumper the 
greatest living batsman—greater than even 
Fry or Ranji. Foster’s magnificent innings 
in the first test match may possibly have 
caused him to modify that opinion, but I‘am 
inclined to think that if he were asked fora 
list of the world’s six greatest batsmen he 
would still put Trumper at the head of it. 
Warner in his letter confirms the opinion 
which was freely expressed over here during 
the progress of the test match in Sydney that 
everything depended on Trumper ; even when 
stumps were drawn on the fourth day, 
though the Australians’ were only 75 runs 
ahead with five wickets in hand, Warner felt 
that his side might still be defeated if only 
Trumper could find anyone to stay with him. 
It is doubtful if higher praise has ever been 
awarded to any batsman. 


Rhodes and his Critics.—Warner in- 
dulges in a perfectly pardonable chuckle 
over those critics—to the best of my recollec- 
tion they were mainly Australians—who pro- 
phesied that on the billiard-table wickets of 
Sydney, Melbourne, and South Australia 
Rhodes would be comparatively harmless. 
Next to the innings of Trumper and Foster 
Warner regards Rhodes’s bowling in the first 
test match as the most praiseworthy per- 
formance in that wonderful game. Even when 
Trumper was thoroughly set and making runs 
apparently when and where he liked Rhodes 
kept him fairly quiet, and it was the same 
bowler who prevented that horrible possibility 
which weighed on Mr. Warner all through 
the Tuesday night—the possibility that the 
remaining Australian batsmen might be able 
to keep up their wickets long enough for 
Trumper to set us a too difficult task, 


Braund on the Rubber.—Braund in the 
very readable description of the first test 
match which he contributed to the Daily 
Express last week appeared to be confident, 
but not unreasonably so, that his team will 
bring back the ashes. In comparing the two 
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teams Braund thinks there is no doubt 
that the English is the better bowling side, 
while our batting is so good and sound that it 
cannot be said to compare unfavourably with 
that of the Australians. I suppose that what 
Braund means is that although we have no 
quartette of batsmen equal to Trumper, Duff, 
Hill, and Noble, we havea far less pronounced 
tail than the Australians. I believe, however, 
that if the M.C.C. team does win the rubber 
its victory will be due not so much to its lack 
of tail as to its superior bowling. The real 
danger that threatens us is the possibility that 
our men may have become stale while the 
Australians are certainly improving in each 


match they play. However necessary for the . 


financial success of the tour the up-country 
matches may be they may yet cost us very 
dear ; nothing is more trying to men un- 
-accustomed to. the climate than long railway 
journeys in Australia. 


An Unpleasant Incident. —I am afraid 
there is a wholesale consensus of jopinion that 
the barracking of the English players during 
the first test match was far more serious than 
was imagined. Mr. Warner in his last com- 
munication alluded to it briefly but bitterly, 
and both Tyldesley and Braund make no 
secret of their opinion that the scene in the 
members’ enclosure was disgraceful in the 
extreme. Tyldesley’s remarks carry all the 
more weight as he has studiously made very 
light of the ordinary barracking which seems 
unfortunately to be a permanent feature on 
Australian cricket grounds. Had the spectators 
only “demonstrated ” against the umpire who 
gave Hill out the matter would not have been 
so serious, but it is evident that the English 
players were also included in the demonstra- 
tion, although it is perfectly obvious that even 
if the umpire’s decision was unfair they were 
wholly guiltless. With a less cool-headed 
captain than Mr. Warner this incident might 
easily have led to a display of ill feeling and 
resentment the effect of which would have 
been felt during the remainder of the tour. Al- 
most more unfortunate than the barracking is 
the fact that Frank Iredale seems to make very 
light of it, as if apparently it was only part of 
the day’s work that on Australian grounds the 
visiting team should find themselves hissed 
and hooted by the spectators in the enclosure 
whenever the umpire gave an unpopular 
decision. Australian cricketers we know are 
thoroughly good sportsmen, and it is lament- 
able that their reputation should be tarnished 
by such a scene as occurred at Sydney. 


Rival Doctors. — On the morning after 
the North v. South match there appeared in 
the Daily Express side by side two columns 
descriptive of the game, one by C. B. Fry and 
the other by J. J. Bentley. We all read what 
Mr. Fry writes, and many of us in football 
matters are willing to take our opinions ready- 
made from Mr. Bentley. Mr. Bentley is a 
member of the Selection Committee, and is 
supposed to be one of the best judges of the 
game in England; Mr. Fry though not on 
the Selection Committee is credited with a 
practical and theoretical knowledge of the 
game which no other critic can boast of. Yet 
a reader of the two columns in the Exfress 
who did not know Mr. Fry’s and Mr. Bent- 
ley’s qualifications would certainly have come 
to the conclusion that one or the other of 
them was an exceedingly poor judge of foot- 
ball. This is how the play of the North team 
struck Mr. Fry: “I can without the least 
hesitation say that of all the football I have 
ever seen played by picked teams the play of 
the North came nearest football of an extra 
high-class club team. Perhaps I ought not 
to say this without a reservation in favour of 


the Scotland team which played two years 
ago at the Crystal Palace, but that was quite 
an exceptional team.” 


The Other Point of View.—Compare this 
with Mr. Bentley’s view: ‘Although the 
North obtained 4 goals I cannot say the 
forwards played really well. As compared 
with the opposing five they were excellent, 
but there were one or two disappointments. 
Bache, for instance, was too selfish, He is 
unquestionably clever, but he did too much of 
it, to the neglect of both Davis and Settle. 
The Derby man put in some capital centres, 


THE MEMBERS OF THE EMERGENCY COM- 
MITTEE OF THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Alderman Clegg, Mr. C. W. Alcock, and 
Mr. Crump 


and three of the four goals I should say came 
originally from him. He was good, and was 
not seen at his best. Settle was hardly 
happy but was by no means a failure, and 
the goal he scored was a beauty.” 


A Clinking Centre. — Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? I should certainly 
be sorry to undertake the task, especially as 
I did not see the match. I may say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Fry appears to be guilty of one 
contradiction. Speaking of Settle he says: 
“ Given a fair trial he would make a clinking 
centrepiece. He is cool and subtle and can 
shoot through the eye of a needle; I recom- 
mended him as a centre two years ago when 
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G. O. Smith retired, but the ears of the 
selectors were closed.” Yet when Mr. Fry 
gives the team he would choose he places 
Woodward in the centre and not the clinking 
Settle. From which, perhaps, he means it to 
be inferred that Woodward is even more of 
a clinker. On one point, however, Mr. Fry 
and Mr. Bentley agreed—that the North were 
infinitely too strong for the South and that 
the score of 4 goals to love did no more 
than represent the difference between the two 
teams. The real weak spot in the southern 
eleven seems, to have been without doubt 
the half-back line. Sands appears to have 
been the best of the trio, but he found it 
beyond his powers to successfully mark down 
three effective forwards. Sands has acquired 
a great reputation with Woolwich, but it is 
possible that his merits have been rather over- 
estimated. It does not follow that because a 
man shines in second-class football he is 
necessarily a first-class player. Of course it 
may be that he was somewhat off colour last 
Monday week, but if a player fails on his own 
ground and before his own crowd he is not 
likely to do better elsewhere. 


The Emergency Committee.— Considering 
the varied character of the work which comes 
before them week by week throughout the 
year and the many delicate points in football 
working on which they have to adjudge I am 
inclined to think the position of the trio who 
form the Emergency Committee of the Football 
Association is unique in the world of sport. 
They represent not only the first court to 
which is left the adjustment of every conten- 
tious matter but are practically a final court 
aswell. They have to report, it is true, to the 
council of the Football Association, but as a 
matter of practice their decision is binding 
and their powers absolute. In the hands of 
the Emergency Committee—Messrs. C. W. 
Alcock, J. C. Clegg, and C. Crump, to give 
them in alphabetical order—an immense 
amount of important work is got rid of to the 
great relief of the governing body. 


Motor Cars v. the S.E.R.—The selection 
of Blackheath as a venue for the England and 
Ireland Rugby match is not, after all, an un- 
compensated evil. The recollection of the 
misery ,we endured in past years between 
Cannon Street and Blackheath made some of 
us who were quite determined to see the 
match, but equally determined to avoid the 
railway journey, look about for another method 
of reaching the ground. Naturally the first 
idea that occurred was a motor car, and by our 
first idea we abided. I should not like to pro- 
phesy how many motor cars will be seen along 
the Old Kent Road after lunch on February 13, 
but I fancy from all I hear that the number 
will be large enough to make the S.E.R. regret 
that they had not thought football enthusiasts 
worth catering for. 


Scotland’s Captain.—If he will still 
require to take part in every match Scotland 
plays for four seasons to equal W. J. Ban- 
croft’s international cap for Wales, the record 
of Mark Morrison, the Scots Rugby captain, 
is even now, particularly for a forward, a re- 
markable one. Though only twenty-seven 
on April 3 next the Welsh match of Satur- 
day last represents his twenty-first appearance 
for Scotland. With the one exception of the 
match of last March at Richmond, when he 
had to stand down owing to an injury, he 
has donned the blue jersey of Scotland~in 
every match for the Calcutta Cup for the last 
eight years and in every international bar 
one since he first got his Scottish cap, which 
was against Wales at Cardiff on February 1, 


1896. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Crystal Palace Show.—The Crystal Palace 
show, organised by the motor manufacturers 
and traders, opening on February 12 will be 
the record motor show so far held in Great 
Britain. Twenty per cent. more space is let 
than last year and 220 firms will exhibit. It 
will be comprehensive and international in 
character ; motors for the farm will be much 
in evidence while caravan restaurant cars and 
the latest racers will be on view. 


Some Exhibits.—One of the Ivel agricul- 
tural motors to be shown has ploughed six 
acres in nine hours at an inclusive cost of 5s. 
an acre and has cut nineteen acres of wheat 
in ten hours at an average of Is. 9d. per acre. 
All sorts of municipal waggons and motor 
omnibuses will be shown. The lighting of the 
Crystal Palace has been enormously improved 
but the train service is as deadly slow as ever, 
and the usual agitation of the motorists for 
special through trains to the show falls on 
irresponsive directors’ ears, although these 
would pay well. 


A NEW 12 H.P. DECAUVILLE 


Ignorant of the Act.—The ignorance of 


the new Motor Car Act, which is really a 


most simple piece of legislation, shown by 
many county and borough councils and the 
police is astonishing. In some cases police- 
men have stopped motor cars and proceeded 
to measure the number plates, which is, of 
course, not a police matter at all. Several 
county councils have declined to register a 
motor car on the ground that the owner did 
not live within their district. Now, residence 
within the county applies only to driving 
licences, not to car registration, and a car- 
owner may register his vehicle in any county 
he pleases, 


Sample Motors and Duty.—In a case 
brought by the Inland Revenue for the pay- 
ment of carriage tax on a motor car the 
defendant, an American, pleaded that the 
vehicle was only a ‘‘sample” car brought 
from the States in order that the patent might 


be sold. It was stated that the car was taken 
out only as a sample, and on this plea the 
case was dismissed. But registration fees will 
not be remitted under such pleading. The 
Motor Car Act takes no cognisance of 
“sample ”’ cars. 


Gradient Watch.—A neat little watch has 
been invented which motorists of a statistical 
turn of mind like to hang on their cars. It 
shows the exact gradient up or down which 
the car is travelling and is fitted also with a 
dial plate and pointer to indicate the number 
of miles covered. 


Motors for Medicos.—A doctor says he 
drove a 34 h.p. De Dion which was quite 
speedy enough for him some 18,000 to 19,000 
miles in 3$ years of London practice. In- 
cluding a boy at the rate of 16s. weekly, the 
rent of stable, repairs, and every possible 
motor requisite, the cost per annum was £130 
as against £200 for single horse and carriage. 
Compared with some motorists’ yearly bills 
the doctor’s 
average 
seems to us 
very high 
indeed. 


prove a very delightful tour, especially if the 
route from Cologne to Frankfort following the 
course of the Rhine be selected. Any ladies 
interested in the suggested club run should 
communicate with the honorary secretary, 
Ladies’ Automobile Club, Hans Crescent 
Hotel, S.W. 


Preferential Car Tariff.— Our colonies 
vary considerably in the tariff imposed on 
motor cars imported from Great Britain. 
Doubtless in a final fiscal adjustment we 
should ask for a preferential tariff on our 
motor cars in return for a preferential tariff 
on their corn and cotton. Canada at present 
imposes a 25 per cent. ad valorem duty while 
Belgium is 12 per cent. ad valorem. Cape 
Colony charges duty on the car body alone 
and 25 per cent. ad valorem is charged on 
this valuation. 


Other Colonies, Other Charges.—India 
imposes only a 5 per cent. ad valorem, which, 
by the way, is the same as that charged by 
Holland and Persia. New South Wales, New 
Zealand, West Australia, and South Africa 
all impose 20 per cent. ad valorem. Tas- 
mania, in addition to 20 percent. ad valorem, 
imposes an additional 15 percent. ad valorem 
on tyres. Of all countries Siam 
taxes motor cars least, with a 3 per 
cent. ad valorem duty, while in 


WHICH WILL BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW ON FEBRUARY 12 


An Hotel ‘‘ Ring.”—The Homburg hotel- 
keepers seem bent on making hay while the 
sun shines in Gordon Bennett race week. 
Already they have met and formed a solid 
tariff trust which will doubtless keep many 
motorists from Germany. Those who wish 
to enjoy the many pleasures afforded by the 
ten-day programme, and to do so at moderate 
cost, should make up their minds to take 
lodgings and get their meals at the many 
delightful reasonably-priced restaurants and 
open-air cafés in Homburg. Herr Christ, 
20, Oederweg, Frankfort, Germany, has been 
put in official charge of the lodgings section 
and will give full information as to prices and 
accommodation to all who apply. 


Ladies’ Automobile Club Run. — The 
members of the Ladies’ Automobile Club are 
arranging a club run for members from 
London to Homburg for the Gordon Bennett 
race week. Given fine weather this should 
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China—at least at Port Arthur and Dalny— 
cars are admitted free. At all other China 
ports 5 per cent. ad valorem is charged. 


Disappearance of the Tonneau.—The fate 
of the tonneau is undoubtedly sealed despite 
the fact that it is a most comfortable type of 
carriage. ‘The phaeton pattern with doors on 
both sides is superseding the tonneau. Its 
advantages are manifest. It is more elegant, 
increases the carrying capacity by adding a 
seat where the rear door of the tonneau now 
is, gives a large storing space under the three 
back seats, and allows a detachable platform 
similar to the rear of a dogcart to be attached 
as a luggage carrier. A further and great 
advantage from the point of view of lady 
passengers is that the side doors allow them 
to get into and leave the car from a clean 
pavement instead of from a muddy road, as 
must be the case when the tonneau type of 
body is fitted, 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


‘The evolution of golf is a theme on which 

a volume might be written, and when 
the’ historian of the game comes along he 
will find plenty of material on which to build 
his theories. It is pretty generally accepted 
that the games played with club and ball 
in the Low Countries and France in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were the 
immediate progenitors of golf as it is played 
to-day, but this belief is almost entirely 
founded on the numerous pictorial repre- 
sentations of these games by the early 
continental artists. 


Those who cling to the belief that golf as 

we know it is of purely Scottish origin 
point out that the absence of 
any old Scottish pictures of 
the game does not neces- 
sarily prove that the Scots 
did not play a similar game 
of their own at the same 
period but only proves what 
is well known, that pictorial 
art was at the time practi- 
cally non-existent in Scotland, 
Moreover, there are Scottish 
records of earlier date than 
any of the foreign pictures, 
from which it is clear that 
golf was practised in Scotland 
on a more extensive scale 
and in a much more enthu- 
siastic way than ever it was 


abroad. 
ie the reign of James VI. 
(Scottice) an Act was 
passed prohibiting the im- 
portation of golf balls from 
Holland, and this protec- 
tionist decree has been used 
as a final stroke to clinch the 
argument for the Dutch or 
foreign origin of the game. 
But, unfortunately, a Dutch 
poem has recently come to 
light of somewhat earlier 
date than this enactment 
which more than redresses 
the balance of probability. 
In it reference is made to 
the golfer’s clubs, and men- 
tion is made of his “ Scottish 
cleek.” 


y itself the enactment 
against the importation 

of Dutch golf balls did no 
more to prove that golf was 
of Dutch origin than does 
the fact that we now use American balls 
prove that golf came from America. At best 
it only shows that the Dutch balls were 
better or cheaper, but if it still be regarded 
as circumstantial evidence of the Dutch origin 
of the game the defenders of Scotland can 
point to this poem which shows that Scottish 
clubs were used in Holland at an earlier date. 
Or the whole, without attempting to settle 
this vexed question, it seems at least as 
probable that the Dutch or French, who had 
extensive commercial dealings with Scotland 
all through the middle ages, copied the 
Scottish game as it is that the Scots received 
it from them ; and there is this to be said, that 
there is a uniformity about the Scottish golf 


from the earliest times that is entirely absent 
in the practice of the foreigners as depicted 
in their works of art. 


T te accompanying picture is the earliest 

known representation of golf in any 
form. It is a reproduction of a page from an 
illuminated Book of Hours which belonged 
to a Duchess of Burgundy and was executed 
between 1460 and 1470. The book is now 
in the collection at Chantilly. The first 
picture is of no golfing interest as it merely 
shows some ecclesiastical-looking persons 
at a cock fight. The subject of the second 
picture is more mysterious, but after much 
study we have concluded that the following 
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EARLY -GOLF IN FRANCE 


A page from an old ‘‘Book of Hours” 


is the correct interpretation of the scene. It 
shows a golf-struck gentleman, also of clerical 
aspect, in his study engaged with the poker 
in an endeavour to master the proper grip of 
the club. It will be noted that he is trying 
the “‘Jeft-hand down,” and the presence of a 
hole-tin and some golf balls on the table. 
affords additional evidence of the nature of 
his studies. His wife and another lady and 
gentleman have entered to rebuke him with 
his sinful preoccupation, but he is heed- 
less of their presence and deaf to their 
remonstrances, 


“The last picture shows the game in full 
blast, and it will be seen that, whatever 
it is, it is not golf. It is probably a form of 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


the game of crosse in which the usual object 
of the players was to reach a post or mark in 
the fewest number of strokes. There were, 
however, many variations in the mode of 
playing, a common one being that the player 
in hitting the mark had to strike his ball with 
such force that it rebounded to another mark, 
and this final shot decided the game. The 
ball was of wood and the nature of the club 
or crosse can be seen from the picture. 


[here has been quite a lullin golf for the 

past few weeks. The inclement weather 
experienced in every part of the country has 
driven the golfers from the links and caused 
the postponement of the regular monthly 
competitions. With the floods 
before Christmas there has 
probably been less golf played 
in the last three or four 
months in Britain than at 
any corresponding period in 
the last ten years, The days 
are now getting longer, how- 
ever, and with improved 
weather the courses will soon 
be crowded again and will 
play all the better for their 


enforced rest. 
“The following story comes 
from Wales. Two 
golfers, one a bad one and 
the other a good one, were 
playing a long hole, and the 
bad one took several strokes 
-to get on to the green. It 
was a large green, and his 
ball was about sixty yards 
from the hole, which he 
managed to “hole out.” He 
turned to his friend and said, 
“There is no doubt my short 
game is better than my 
long,” and his friend replied, 
“There is no doubt it is 
longer.” 


olf has been established 
in Canada almost from 
the first British occupation, 
but it was not until about 
1880, when the Duke of 
Argyll (then Marquis of 
Lorne) was Governor-General, 
that it became universally 
popular, The Duke of 
Argyll has always been a 
keen golfer, and he did much 
for the game in the Domi- 
nion and was a_ frequent 
visitor to the courses at Montreal, Toronto, 
and Quebec. The course at Quebec is laid 
out on the historic Heights of Abraham. 


Since 1880 the game has made great strides 
in Canada, and is now, perhaps, the 
most popular recreation of all classes. As an 
indication of its present position the history 
of the Lambton Golf and Country Club is 
instructive. This club is seven miles from 
Toronto and has a course laid out over 
160 acres, It was founded only a year ago 
and has already 500 members, with a large 
waiting list. In the winter, if frost or snow 
prevails, sleighing, toboganning, and skating 
parties take place, and there is a palatial club- 
house for the accommodation of members. 
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ne of the greatest institutions of England, or rather 
London, is passing away—or, we may plausibly 
believe, will pass away before many years. I refer to the 
famous fog, of which some fine specimens have been 
seen lately in the metropolis. It would not have seemed to 
most of us then that fog is doomed; but such, I feel sure, 
is the fact. Not merely does a professor threaten to pre- 
cipitate the vapours by erecting lofty poles and discharging 
electricity into the air, but we are told—in American papers, 
it is true—that vast discoveries have been made—in America 
—of minerals from which radium can be obtained. Now 
half a pound of that magic metal may be expected to 
dissipate the densest ‘‘ London particular’? that ever 
hovered over our streets, and may very probably give half 
the inhabitants mysterious and incurable ailments as well. 
However, we have only to wrap ourselves in sheet lead or 
aluminium to be reasonably safe. 


ate last London fog will be, perhaps, a memory for many 
who are living now; we shall not want to revive it. 
The discomfort, the obstruction, the leaden gloom and 
oppression, the facilities for crimes and accidents are too great. 
Yet there are countervailing pleasures even in a London 
fog that we may remember regretfully some day when fogs 
are no more and even mists only exist on scientific suffer- 
ance. The charm of romance is its mystery. ‘There is 
plenty of mystery in our daily lives, no doubt, but it is 
mystery merely because no one wants to inquire into it. We 
do not know what is behind the blinds of any begrimed 
house, great or small, that we pass on foot or in a vehicle; 
but we could probably find out if we tried hard, and would 
then know that there was nothing worth knowing. But a 
fog makes the whole vast city a mystery. You come to the 
edge of some familiar open space—Hyde Park Corner or 
Trafalgar Square—that you know with the mechanical 
knowledge a weaver has of his loom or a convict of his 
treadmill. And behold! you step off the kerbstone and 
you are wrapped ina soft yellow gloom. The houses you 
were coasting along are a faint, dim shadow like the loom 
of a distant cliff; before you isa void, touched with a faint 
whiteness or golden glimmer here and there, which at a 
yard’s distance proclaims itself asa lamp. With a compass 
and a map, perhaps, you could yet find your way, but the 
Londoner does not usually carry either. A pale, misty glare 
resolves itself into a row of shops, but only at two yards 
distance. Even the policeman holds jealously to his station ; 
there, at least, he knows where he is. 
LE; you do not want to go anywhere in particular and are 
fairly robust in body I should advise you to take a 
metropolitan walk in a very particular fog. In old and 
shabby clothes, warmly wrapped, with a watch of base 
metal and some loose silver and copper, and possibly an 
inexpensive and weighty stick as a weapon of defence, a 
man may have many of the delights of an explorer in the 
trackless jungle. He may start from a known point and 
make his way as nearly as he can towards another known 
point. After some twenty minutes he may stop and (if 
possible) read the name of the street he is in or inquire at a 
shop. ‘The latter is not always successful; shop people are 
sometimes ignorant, not only of the next street (that is too 
common for noticing) but of their own. “ Is this Robinson 
Street?”’ I have asked in time of fog of a lethargic shop 
assistant. ‘ Couldn’t tell you, sir,” was the answer; “I’ve 
only been ’ere a fortnight myself.” 


pecie you come upon a mysterious square whose name 

is above the range of sight, whose windows are faint 
yellow blurs. You step a few yards off the outer side walk 
and the houses are gone. You are in the illimitable 
gloom. Are the houses twenty yards or twenty miles away ? 
You know, or think you know, where they are; but so far as 


you are concerned they might not be at all. There is a 
sharp cry from somewhere near. Is it a fretful child, a 
woman being murdered, or an assertive cat? Is it in the 


square or half a mile off? You blunder intoashadow which 
is a policeman. ‘‘ What’sthat?”’ you both ejaculate ; but it 
might be anything anywhere. To go after the sound would 
certainly fail to trace it and might probably lose the police- 
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man his landmarks. He tramps on; you tramp on also, 
hoping that there will not be ‘‘ another ghastly tragedy ”’ in 
next afternoon’s papers. Somewhere ina squalid or splendid 
home, or outside it, a child is calling for its mother, or a 
woman appealing to her murderer, or Thomas serenading 
Tabitha. The sound comes muffled through the blanket 
of blanket-coloured fog that London has drawn over her 
mid-day sleep. 


fog is an admirable medium for romantic adventure. 
The hero of Called Back was blind, for a time, and 
thus groped his way into the house whose lock answered to 
his latch key and found himself among conspirators. But 
in a fog he might have done the same, seeing—all that there 
was to see. The long arm of coincidence is always being 
extended to bring together the murderer and the avenger, 
the lover and his lass, the comic man and the soubyette. Why 
not make the scene of the play any square in a London fog ? 
You can have the villains plotting, the lovers cooing, the 
comedian overhearing both, the heavy father being murdered, 
and all in the same corner of the same square. Then, for 
the climax of the piece, the fog suddenly lifts and parts and 
a beam of golden, misty sunshine starts across the stage and 
reveals the falsely-accused hero to the persecuted heroine, 
the first villain in evening dress to the second villain in the 
Trilby hat, the adventuress to the comic man, and the maid 
to the policeman, while the body of the heavy father is un- 
earthed by the local idiot in the search for a medallion of 
the Weekly Disc-catch. Think, too, of the more entertaining 
dramatic possibilities—nay, probabilities. The lovers elope, 
let us say, in a real hansom, making for Euston for the 
Gretna Green express. This is at the end of the second act. 
The curtain falls on the fog and three hours are supposed to 
elapse. The curtain goes up on the third act and a miserable 
cavalcade comes limping on—the same hansom, the same 
horse, almost broken down, and the disconsolate lovers, who 
have been driving round and round the square for all that 
time. Then comes the jealous rival, who has been chasing 
the fugitives on his bicycle. But at the corner of the square 
he has run into his own old love, enriched by the sudden 
death of her inconvenient husband, or preferably of a 
Klondyke uncle. 


Ab he difficulty would be to get the fog effects with sufficient 

realism to be convincing and not enough to make the 
action invisible. Gauze and steam might do much, the 
caprices of the London climate might do the rest, and 
imagination could safely be relied upon to supply the gaps. 
Audiences are wonderfully patient of meteorological impossi- 
bilities. I have seen a lady warbling a song to the moonlight 
which was streaming on her from both sides of the stage 
while a fine and large stage moon was visible through a 
window at the back in a totally different direction. So the 
stage fogs may well be allowed dramatic licence. Let 
managers and authors be quick to seize the opportunity 
before a scientist robs us of our fogs for ever. 


“ Ah, yes!” remarked the old, old man 
(The boys sat all agog), 

“Til tell you anything I can 
About the London fog. 


“The darkness fell one day at noon, 
A cloud no ray could pass; 
We could not see the gas lamps soon— 
You know we then had gas, 


“The ’buses by the kerb would grind, 
Their horses blindly blinked— 
Horses, my grandsons, are a kind 
Of animal extinct, 


“The crawling cabmen swore and cursed 
Until it raised my hair, 
For that, I should have mentioned first, 
Is what we used to wear. 


“And then—the rest I quite forgot— 
I seek for it in vain. 
Bring me a grain of radium hot 
And call my aeroplane.” 
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A Plea for Simplicity.—I have been 
reading recently in a contemporary a plea 
for greater simplicity in style and greater 
economy in choice during the coming season. 
At the same time the writer is forced to 
acknowledge that so far she can see few 
signs of its coming to pass, at any rate for 
the present ; and for my own part a look 
into the future —a future of elaborately 
trimmed gowns and amplitude of material— 
makes me very much inclined to agree with 
her. I am not at all sure that greater 
simplicity would not benefit everyone all 
round—the manufacturer and the retailer as 
well as ourselves, to whom the problem of 
making two ends meet is becoming more 
difficult to solve every day. I hear of not a 
few of my sex who, owing to the general 
“hard times” and costliness of 
everything in London, are planning 
a course of economy in the country 
or on the Continent in lieu of a 
season in town, not to speak of a 
number of girls whose débuts are 
being put off for the same reason. 
As a matter of fact daughters have 
become very expensive luxuries alto- 
gether nowadays, and to launch a 
girl into society means far more than 
it did in times past. The simplicity 
of a French girl in her teens is 
becoming almost an unknown quality 
with the English dédu/ante, and in 
proportion as she has adopted a style 
of gown as handsome and as much 
betrimmed as her mother’s so her 
requirements regarding dress allow- 
ances have increased perceptibly. 


The Debutante’s Purse. — Few 
modern society girls would dream of 
attempting to dress under three sub- 
stantial figures, and their sisters in the 
provinces are imitating them in this 
respect to an extent hitherto unknown. 
Time was when £30 per annum was 
a very satisfactory figure fora young 
girl who enjoyed the ordinary round 
of gaieties in a military or cathedral 
town; in the present day she con- 
siders herself injured if the sum. is 
under £75, and in fairness to herself 
with things as they now are it is 
exceedingly difficult for her to keep 
out of debt on a lesser amount. I 
am not going to harp on the old 
string—the bridge craze—but natu- 
rally it stands to reason that it must 
be responsible for a good deal of the 
trouble. It is not only the loss of 
money at cards—which in many 
instances has become quite a tragic 
matter—but it is the necessity for 
keeping a supply of ready cash in hand, with 
the result that the bills have to be carried on 
instead of being paid off, while smart “ bridge” 
frocks must be added to the outfit and the 
‘constable ” is “ outrun ” over and over again. 
The bitter complaints of the couturzéres that 
they cannot get their money are only equalled 
by the eyen more emphatic complaints of 
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their clients that everything is so expensive 
nowadays, and between one and another things 
appear to be in rather a bad way. 


The Lack of Patriotism. — There is 
another matter which tends to make trade 
even worse than it is at present—it is the 


A RIVIERA GOWN 


Of reseda-green faced cloth trimmed with lace and ball fringe 


growing tendency among smart people to do 
their shopping in Paris. I have mentioned 
this before more than once, but the evil is on 
the increase, and the patriotism of English- 
women in general appears to be rather on the 
decrease than otherwise. And it is not as 
though the mountain would not come to 
Mahomed provided Mahomed failed to go to 
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the mountain. There is not a shop of any 
‘importance in London, and nowadays in the 
provinces as well, whose buyers do not make 
their regular and constant visits to Paris for 
the newest models and whose buying is not 
infinitely more judicious than that of the aver- 
age Englishwoman. Far be it from me to 
deprecate a visit to Paris on the part of any 
and everyone who can afford it. No woman 
who wishes to acquire that indefinable cachet 
and style—the art of wearing one’s clothes to 
the best advantage—that the Frenchwoman 
possesses in such an extraordinary degree 
but should go to the fountainhead itself for 
instruction, and Paris is most essentially the 
fountainhead of things modistic. Once 
acquired the knowledge of what to wear and 
when to wear it can be applied with the 
utmost advantage on the return to one’s own 
country, while it will give one the means of 
taking advantage of the opportunities pro- 
vided of buying the right thing in London. 


Ribbons.— But enough of sermonising. 
The fashion 
chronicler’s 
business _ is, 
I suppose, to 
state what is 
and what will 
be rather 
than what 
ought to be, 
and La Mode 
is busy re- 
vealing her 
Prarateuenee 
schemes at 
the present 
juncture. 
Ribbon is to 
be such a 
very impor- 
tant item in 
our summer 
gowns that a 
word or two 
on the sub- 
ject would 
hardly be out 
of order. 
Scarcely a 
blouse 


or gown 
fashioned in 
the coming 


genres but 
has its sup- 
plement in 
the form of 
little xauds 
or ruches of 
ribbon, and 
consequently the manifacturers have been 
evolving all manner of different styles to 
meet the growing demand. Turkish and 
Japanese designs will probably be a good 
deal to the fore, the latter in particular, 
for there is clearly to be a boom in Japanese 
effects, and the ribbons as well as the silks 
will be very dainty and pretty. As a matter 
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of fact, there is every indication that printed 
ribbons of all descriptions will enjoy a great 
vogue, while the more elaborate kinds with 
raised and open-work designs will be used 
for the ornately-trimmed toilettes, and fringed 
ribbons will hold good throughout the season, 
a fact which might well be expected consider- 
ing that we are promised a perfect avalanche 
of new fringes in every conceivable width and 
colour this spring. And if printed ribbons are 
to enjoy a pronounced vogue so also are the 
new printed chiffon organdies as well as 
grenadines treated in the same fashion, the 
most charming of all, however, being the 
printed point d’esprit, which is infinitely more 
effective than the plain net of this kind with 
which we have for so long been content. 
It is treated with the most exquisite rose and 
garland designs in natural colours on white 
or very pale grounds, the effect being that of a 
delicate Pompadour material. 


A Riviera Gown.—A dear little Riviera 
gown fashioned in the demi-toilette gee of 
patterned Pompadour point d’esprit which I 
interviewed a day or two ago was made up 
on a fond of pale blue Liberty satin, the 
slight décolletage being outlined 
with a double row of tiny taffetas 
tuchings, between which was a 
design elaborately worked out in 
silver Paillettes and wee crystal 
beads. The deep cape or yoke—it 
was hard to decide which it really 
claimed to be—fitted over the upper 
part of the arm, giving thereby the 
correct long-shouldered effect, while 
it was outlined with a narrow pale 
blue satin ruche and cut into wide 
scallops, each scallop being ac- z 
centuated by a dainty little bow of Z 
pale blue satin. The yoke in ques- 
tion was finished with a full frill of 
Valenciennes lace, the corsage 
being d/ousé over a deep panne 
belt adorned with a double row of 
paste buttons, while all that was 
visible of the sleeves was a gathered 
and scalloped flounce finished with 
a satin ruche and falling over a 
frill of Valenciennes lace. As to 
the skirt, it was put into narrow 
pleats all round, after the fashion of 
so many of the new jupes, and was 
adorned with a dayadére scalloped 
trimming composed of ruches of 
pale blue satin in sets of three, the 
scallops at 
the hem 
being supple- 
mented with 
bows” of 
satin, a frou- 
frou of 
Valenciennes 
frills showing 
underneath, 
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front, while the double as well as the three- 
tiered jupes are still among the latest crea- 
tions. As regards trimming, there are ruches 
ad nauseam as well as innumerable little 
scalloped frills one above the other,jas, for 
instance, in the case of a very striking gown 
of banana-coloured cloth, the frills of which 
were outlined with rows of narrow black silk 


PSO he ‘ 
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HANDSOME DRIVING COAT 


Of pale pink cloth trimmed with ermine 


Skirts. — 
There is a curious tendency observable in 
the gowns of the immediate future to bring 
the fulness to the centre of the front in 


the form of a box pleat or a little gathered - 


panel. It is a bizarre idea and the result by 
no means becoming as it adds nothing to the 
elegance of the wearer and, in my own esti- 
mation, very much detracts from the set of the 
skirt. An infinitely more graceful, and so far 
a considerably more popular, style is the 
skirt somewhat after the style of that which 
I have just described, gathered or pleated all 
round and having in addition a little tablier 


braid, little braid motifs like buttons. being 
worked into the centre of each scallop. 


Manteaux de Jour.—Nearly all the man- 
teaux de jour, as our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel term them, are to be of 
more than three-quarter length with full 
sleeves fashioned without a shoulder seam 
and consequently hardly recognisable as 
sleeves at all in many instances. ‘The sil- 
houette of these coats is indefinite in the 
extreme, the fulness being so pronounced that 
at a little distance it is hard to determine 
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whether they are to be classed as cloaks or 
coats. Many of them are cut round at the 
neck and gathered into deep shaped bands of 
fur which will, of course, very shortly give 
place to velvet or some other material, and 
the sleeves themselves are put into immensely 
wide cuffs, while in other cases the coat itself 
has a deep pelerine cape of silk or satin 
narrowing away until it disappears altogether 
at the hem. A beautiful szanteau for early 
spring which particularly took my fancy was 
of blue taffetas, a little darker than royal blue 
but with just as much depth of colour, and 
boasted a deep cape of this kind in white 
moiré silk bordered with graduated rows of 
blue velvet and faced with points of Venetian 
lace on which occurred little silk buttons to 
match the coat, three at a time, carried down 
to the bottom. Faced cloth and woollen 
guipure represent another effective alliance 
for the wrap of the moment, the lace being 
threaded with wide, soft ribbon ; yet a third 
method of treating the coat which seems to 
be achieving a great deal of popularity is 
an adornment of the quaint embroidery known 
as broderie anglaise, which forms in 
many instances the border and is, 
often supplemented with a deep 
fringe. Naturally enough this par- 
ticular coat requires even more 
careful manipulation than the ordi- 
nary tight-fitting surtout, as unless 
treated by a skilful creator the up- 
to-date vagueness of outline de- 
generates into mere clumsiness and 
the whole thing becomes almost 
impossible. 


Combinations of Colour.— 
Among the combinations of colour 
which are exercising the minds of 
the great powers in the world of 
fashion is blue and purple, the blue 
being of the kind which is known to 
the Americans as ‘“‘sea-blue,” while 
the purple takes to itself a reddish 
tinge. Truth to tell 1am not} much 
in favour of this particular »élange, 
but curious contrasts appear to be 
so much in fashion just now that we 
are bound to accept them together 
with all the many and various sen- 
sations to which we have almost 
grown accustomed of late. In the 
case of millinery there is a good 
deal of yellow to be seen, more 
especially a mixture of yellow and 
orange, and this is even to be 
observed on the newest blouses, the 
yellow being of a soft primrose hue 
and the orange introduced in the 
form of velvet trimming and buttons. 
And apropos 1 might add_ that 
among the new linen costumes 
yellow is to play quite a leading 
part, one of the smartest frocks of 
the kind I have ever seen and 
which was shown mea little while 
ago at one of the most  exclu- 
sive ateliers, having been carried out in linen 
of an almost golden shade adorned with 
a yoke of hand-wrought linen lace to match, 
which was cut low so as to cover the shoulder, 
the sleeve being shaped into the irregular 
edges of the lace. In this case the gown 
was really refreshingly simple, medallions of 
lace figuring at intervals on the skirt and 
wee lace buttons being the only forms of sup- 
plementary adornment introduced. Pink linen 
will likewise form the groundwork for, some 
beautiful gowns, and white linen will also be 
much used, DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, February 9 and 23 
Ticket Days, February 10 and 24 
Settling Days, February 11 and 25 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Whitaker Wright.—Mr. Justice Bigham has not hitherto been 
criticised for the severdty of his sentences, but, whether he did or did 
not in this,case allow his natural indignation to hurry him into a 
somewhat ferocious sentence, it would ill become a public writer to 
in any way minimise or palliate the gravity of the offence brought 
home to the prisoner by the clearest possible evidence, confirmed by 
his own admissions in the witness box. 

The man, however, is dead, and it is useless wasting diatribes 
on one who has gone to a higher tribunal than the court of 
Mr. Justice Bigham. : 

The serious thing to be considered is what must be the moral 
atmosphere of a nation in which a singularly vulgar Yankee 
-financier—of an obscure, not to say dingy, past—could associate 
around himself lords and gentlemen of the highest possible standing, 
socially and officially, in enterprises which did not pretend to 
anything nobler than 
the promotion, at enor- 
mous profit, of highly 
speculative gold mining 
companies, and which 
were allowed by these 
same lords and gentle- 
men to degenerate into 
barefaced attempts to 
concoct those Stock 
Exchange “corners ” 
and “rings” beloved of 
Yankee financiers like 
Mr. Rockefeller or the 
late Jay Gould. 

Mr. Whitaker Wright 
was. probably hardly 
conscious that he was 
doing anything particu- 
larly wrong in trying to 
beat his foes by making 
out that his “crowd” 
was stronger than was 
the fact, and in trying to 
frighten the Lake View 
“bears” into ‘ cover” 
by any kind of balance 
sheets which the auditors 
would pass. 

He acted after his 
kind. His morals were 
the morals of the men amongst whom he learned his conceptions of 
finance. 

_ The worst things ever alleged against him dwindle into mere 
indiscretions beside the deeds of Jay Gould, Jim Fiske, and the 
Standard Oil crowd ; and the shocking thing to me is not that a 
rotten fungus should stink, but that the atmosphere of the highest 
social and official circles in England should be found so suitable for 
the production of monstrous fungoid growths. 

Mr. Whitaker Wright was not a man whose manners, appear- 
ance, or conversation could have made him attractive to the 
noblemen and gentlemen who courted his society and pocketed his 
pelf. ° 

There was one thing, and only one thing, that made him a 
persona grata to the highest circles in the land, and that was his 
supposed ability to make money for his associates. 

How the money was made, or what was the manner of man 
who made it, was not a matter about which these lordly and aristo- 
cratic punters and premium-hunters cared to inquire. He was the 
oof bird,” and that was enough for them. 

And as the leaders led, their worthy followers followed. 

Money, money, money ; that was all they wanted. 

Luxury, extravagance, and ostentation must have money, and the 
man who could show them how to get money without work was the 
man they wanted. It was nothing to them that the companies 
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promoted were mere frauds and shams provided they could get 
allotments of shares which ‘‘the shop” would put at a premium. 

It was nothing to them that Mr. Wright was a common man— 
a vulgar Yankee company promoter—as long as he could put them 
in for a share of the crumbs that fell from the Whitaker table. 

If we had learned to live a little more quietly and simply, if we 
had thought a little less of ‘‘oof” and a little more of the dignity 
of our manhood, it would not have been necessary for Whitaker 
Wright to go to gaol or commit suicide. 


Associated Northern Blocks.—After trying very hard to justly 
weigh the merits of the cases put forward by the respective disputants 
in this acrimonious quarrel, I am forced to the conclusion that the 
only person who comes really well out of the unseemly wrangle is 
Mr. Faithfull Begg, the chairman of the committee. 

If the shareholders had been fortunate enough to have had him, 
oraman like him, as chairman of the company they would have 
been saved the whole of this wretched imbroglio ; the position and 
prospects of the company would now be much more satisfactory, and 
the “‘ Kangaroo” Corner would have been spared one more unseemly 
scandal, 


Nitrates.—In the old book called 7he Laboratory from which I 
quoted last week “ of the nature and growth of saltpetre” I find that 
the sagacious author, after giving directions for the formation of a 
singularly unsavoury compound adds, ‘‘every fortnight, in the 
increase of the moon, it 
is watered all over with 
north wind rain water,” 
and a more disagreeable 
fluid, ‘and the saltpetre 
will shoot out inj the 
vault in crystals.” 

Now, it is somewhat 
curious that in the district 
of Chili where there 
exists such quantities of 
native nitrate of soda 
there is practically no 
rain either with a ‘north 
wind” or any other 
wind, 

There is no likelihood 
that the nitrate com- 
panies there need fear 
competition from nitre 
artificially produced in 
the manner detailed in 
The Laboratory, but it 
is by no means certain 
that they may not within 
a few years have to face 
really serious competition 
from nitrate. compounds 
artificially produced from 
the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere, 

Some time ago Sir William Crookes put forward the theory that 
the earth might be indefinitely fertilised by this means, and, though 
I fancy he has not succeeded in perfecting any practical process for 
inexpensively extracting the nitrogen from the atmosphere, | hear 
that some German chemists have been more successful, and that 
tentative negotiations are actually on foot for securing in this or 
some other country a continual day-and-night supply of cheap 
electricity for the purpose of working this invention on a large scale. 


My Illustrations.—F or these I am once more indebted to the fine 
report of the Minister of Mines for British Columbia. The first is of 
the new smelter of the North-Western Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany at Crofton in the Victoria mining division of British Columbia. 
This was completed early in the year 1902, having been erected by 
Messrs. Breen and Bellinger (the North-West Smelting Company) 
to smelt the ores of the Lenora mine, which was the first mine to 
assume any importance in the Victoria district. In October, 1902, 
in consequence of certain litigation, the mine got tied up, and I 
have no information as to the present position of the undertaking. 

My other illustration is of the shaft-house of the company now 
known as Slough Creek, Ltd. It has been more than once recon- 
structed but has no fewer than fifteen leases on Slough Creek and 
Willow River and two on Williams Creek, giving a total area of 
about 123 miles of auriferous gravels in the Cariboo district. 
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A shaft has been sunk on the Slough Creek property, and the 
gold-bearing gravel in the old bed-rock channel has been reached 
under the great bed of clay which it is hoped will prevent the 
working being drowned out by the water of Slough Creek. 


Northern Transvaal.—So much attention has naturally been 
attracted to the “ banket-” reefs of the Transvaal—not from their 
richness but from their comparative uniformity and vast extent— 
that it has been difficult to find any capitalists to seriously attack 
the quartz reefs of the northern Transvaal, although some of them 
are of a remarkable character, and would be regarded as very 
attractive in almost any other gold-mining district in the world. 

In the Murchison range of hills a great reef called the “ Coblentz” 
has been known for years. The outcrop has been traced for thirty 
miles, and “claims”? have been pegged out along all that length. 
It is said that the mining fees paid to the Government in respect 
of these claims amount to between £7,000 and £8,000 a month, but 
practically the only part of the reef being worked is the mynpacht of 
the Coblentz Farm—all the others waiting to see how “the cat will 
jump” in regard to those workings. These are being carried out bya 
prospecting company called “‘ The Murchison Proprietary (Transvaal) 
Ltd.,” whose first ordinary general meeting was held on this day week. 


Mr. Archbold’s Statement.—This meeting was addressed by 
Mr. Auboné Archbold—an able young mining engineer who has 
already made his mark in Italy and in “the Jungle,” and who was 
sent out by the directors on a special mission last July. He stated 
that the mynpacht included the whole range of the Mashumbane 
hills, being 23} miles long by 4,200 ft. wide, and whilst the outcrop 
only assayed 6 dwt. to the ton, a very moderate depth gave assays 
of 15 dwt., and at 75 ft. the latest assay results ran from 21 dwt. 
to as much as 3 oz 5 dwt. 
Considering the width and length 
of this great reef I should think 
money ought to be forthcoming 
to develop it, though as my 
readers know I never advise 
people to put into mining specu- 
lations any money they cannot 
afford to lose. 


Central London Railway.— 
When I warned my readers ever 
sO many months ago against 
investing in the ‘* Twopenny 
Tube” shares they were a good 
many points higher than they, are 
now, and to some extent, therefore, 
they are now more attractive, but 
I am still against putting money 
into them. The traffics are not 
improving, and, in fact, they have 
rather fallen off. I am doubtful 
whether they can reasonably ex- 
pect much further improvement. 
The trains are inconveniently packed during the busy parts of the 
day—mornings and evenings—and, when the Metropolitan and Dis- 
trict lines are electrified, a good deal of traffic will flow back to those 
lines; though in time there will, perhaps, be passengers enough 
for all, investors must make allowances for the possibility of a 
hideous disaster. A very moderate fire or explosion in a narrow 
tunnel 60 ft. under ground, with no very definite system of ventila- 
tion, might suffocate hundreds of passengers, and for years the 
traffics would suffer. 

The company made the initial blunder of fixing the fares too 
low, and it is a difficult blunder to undo. 


Primitiva Gas.—Though the Primitiva Gas and Electric Lighting 
Company of Buenos Ayres, Ltd., was only registered three years ago 
the undertaking which it took over is an old-established one. Last 
year it sold off the electrical portion of the undertaking to.a German 
company for £600,000 and interest payable by eighty half-yearly 
payments of £15,000 each and a final payment of £19,234. 

Meanwhile, the gas part of the undertaking seems doing ex- 
ceedingly well, and, as the company gradually extinguishes its 
debentures, the prospects of the ordinary shares should improve. 
They now receive 5 per cent., and can be bought at about 20 per 
cent. discount. I think they are cheap. 


Welsbachs.—The following announcement appeared last week :— 


The President of the Board of Trade has appointed the following gentlemen, viz., 
Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S.; Sir William Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Robert Farquharson, 
Esq., M.D., M.P.; William King, Esq.; and J. Fletcher Moulton, Esq., K.C., M.P., to 
be a committee to inquire and report as to the statutory requirements relating to the 
illuminating power and purity of gas supplied by the metropolitan gas companies and 
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as to the methods now adopted for testing the same, and whether any alteration is 
desirable in such requirements or methods, and, if so, whether any consequential 
alteration should be made in the standard price of gas. 


This shows that the gas companies are pushing for a reduction 
of gas below the sixteen-candle standard, on the ground that mantles 
are now very largely used and that it is sheer waste to use sixteen- 
candle-power gas for mantles (which utilise the heat but not the 
luminosity of the gas) or for cooking or heating purposes. 

They would be quite willing to reduce the price if they were allowed 
to supply gas of a lower standard, as then they could sell much more 
gas for cooking and heating. 

In order to carry their point they must do everything in their 
power to encourage the use of mantles, so the prospects of the 
Welsbach Company are good. 


The ‘‘ Financial Times.”—The directors of this excellent paper 
have resolved to recommend the payment of a final dividend, subject 
to audit, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half-year ended 
December 31, 1903, making with the interim dividend paid in August 
last 10 per cent. for the year. The dividend will be payable to all 
ordinary shareholders on the register to-morrow. The transfer books 
will be closed from to-morrow till the 11th inst. inclusive. 


REVIEWS 

MATHIESONS’ PROVINCIAL HIGHEST AND Lowest (F. C. 
Mathieson and Sons. 2s. 6d.).—This most indispensable work of 
reference is uniform with the work by the same firm which I reviewed 
on the 2oth ult., and is even more useful than the latter, enabling one 
to readily ascertain the quotations on numerous provincial exchanges 
of many stocks which (though by no means unimportant) are not 
readily marketable in London. 
The quotations given include not 
only those in Scotland and Ireland 
but those of Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Sheffield. It contains, of course, 
the same little inaccuracy about 
the Barrow Hematite Steel Com- 
pany which I noticed in the earlier 
work, 

I see that the Liverpool 
Stock Exchange has a separate 
division for nitrate companies and 
does not mix them up with the 
general mass of commercial and 
industrial companies as does the 
London Stock Exchange. 

I wish Messrs. Mathieson would 
issue these two most useful sets 
of Highest and Lowest Tables 
bound together in a stiff cover. 


SHAFT-HOUSE OF SLOUGH CREEK, LTD., AT SLOUGH CREEK 
IN THE CARIBOO DISTRICT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


MATHIESONS’ HALF-YEARLY 
TRAFFIC TABLES, AMERICAN 
TRAFFIC TABLES, AND MONTHLY MINING HANDBOOK.—These 
three familiar handbooks (all issued by Messrs. IF’. C. Mathieson) are 
very well done and thoroughly deserve a word of commendation. 


NEW ISSUE 


The British Electric Traction Company, Ltd., which already 
has a share capital of £4,000,000 and £1,300,000 of 5 per cent. first 
debenture stock, is still in its usual condition of ‘wanting some 
more ”—not Bovril but money. It now offers at par £250,000 
4% per cent. second debenture stock, reserving power to issue more 
first and second debenture stock, so long as each does not exceed 
half the subscribed capital, so that the two together may equal the 
whole subscribed capital. This is the company run by Mr. Emile 
Garcke, and I confess I cannot feel any confidence in his method 
of finance, which seems to me to ‘‘smack” far too much of the 
Linotype or Sweetmeat Automatic style of finance. I cannot 
recommend these second debentures. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Cosmos.—I agree that there would probably have been an improvement before if 
the fear of war had been removed, but there is nothing like the ‘‘ bear" account open 
now that existed three or four weeks ago. The stocks you mention would certainly 
not be directly affected by a mere war in the Far East—see, however, James iii, 5. 

R. M. P.—They will not hurt you, I think; in fact, at present prices almost all the 
leading home rails have more chance of rising than of falling further, 

B. E. G.—It would take too long to explain all the reasons for the fall in the value 
of these shares. One is that they have gone so very heavily into the risky hotel 
business. I have never liked the company, and do not think the shares are at all likely 
to recover to the price you mention. Still, I should hesitate to sell at the present price- 
I think they may probably improve somewhat. 

J. T. G.—1 will answer your inquiries next week. 


